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. XXV. 


The Right of Self-Expatriation. 


Tue people who have been engaged in getting 
up a needless excitement, apropos ot certain 
Fenians, about ‘the rights of naturalized 
citizens abroad,” find it not so easy a matter 
to deal with as they supposed when they come 
to touch it practically. It is easy to assert 
abstractedly that among man’s inherent rights 
is that of self-expatriation, or electing his.own 
nationality. But many abstract rights are 
qualified by laws and regulations enacted by 
communities and governments, who have un- 
questionably the right to define the duties of 
their citizens and exact from them certain 
services.. We may think these duties onerous 
aud the exactions heavy—in fact, they may 
be repugnant to our standard of humanity and 
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other nations. , 

‘« The rights of naturalized citizens abroad” 
is not, therefore, a subject for legislation, but 
of international arrangement. Should the 
great majority of civilized nations arrive at a 
common understanding in the matter, that 
understanding would be accepted as a principle 
of international Jaw, that we might be justified 
in enforcing against nations denying its appli- 
cation. If what is called ‘‘diplomacy” is not 

| a greater imposture than it is generally be- 
lieved to be, this matter can be readily and 


them aside, as far as foreign nations are con- 
cerned, by any enactments of our own. We 
may say that these duties shall not be enforced, 
nor these services exacted on our soil, but we 
cannot absolve the emigrant or refugee from 
compacts and obligations entered into and 
contracted beyond our jurisdiction. 

Supposing a soldier deserting from our 
armies were to go into Canada and become a 
British subject, as he may do in a day, would 
we surrender our claim to his further services, 
or our right to punish him if he were to return 
the following day ? Certainly not. And if he | satisfactorily adjusted through its agency. 
could not be absolved in one day, he cvuld not | Or, diplomacy failing, let it be submitted to a 
in two, nor a htindred, nor yet in a year. | conference of plenipotentiaries of the Great 
These limitations of rights are matters of | Powers, which could be got together and ought 
municipal law, which every nation enacts for | to do its work ‘‘in sixty days.” 


civilization, but we cannot mitigate or set itself, and which cannot be interfered with by 
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Nothing can be accomplished through the 
direct action of Congress or by legislation, 
and the intemperate speeches ot the Rebin- 
sons and other demagogtes,there only obstruct 
and postpone the ‘settlement of « question 
which it is in every way desirable shill be dis- 
posed of without delay. 


Things of the Day. 


Te most stupid suggestion of the year, 
thus far, in America or out of it, is that of 
Adjutant-General McDougall, of Montreal, to 
‘‘fortify the Canada frontier as a protection 
against the United States in event of war, by 
aseries of detached forts of wide circumfer- 
The adjutant’s detached forts would 
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probably be attached very soon, ‘‘in event of less than three hundred thousand dollars. | means is barely able to support herself and 


war,” and the adjutant, too, unless his powers 
of locomotion are greater than we have any 
right to suppose. But—jesting apart—what 
inconceivable folly is this of ‘*fortifying” 
Canada, which would be crushed up like an 
empty egg-shell ‘‘in event of a war” with the 
United States. Let both sides spend their 
money in some rational manner. The Cana- | 
dians flatter themselves if they think the | 
United States would take them as a gift. 

M. Michel Chevalier, an eminent traveler, 
engineer and political economist, as also 
Senator of France, urges peace in Europe, 
consolidation, and a general husbanding of 
resources, anticipatory of a war with the 
United States and Russia, each of which will 
have, he prognosticates, a population of a | 
hundred millions in thirty-two years. But 
M. Chevalier does not tell us what this Titanic 
war is to be about. Still, if the fear of it shall 
keep Europe peaceful for thirty-two years, it 
will prove to be the best bugaboo ever in- 
vented. 

On the authority of the Commissioner of 
Agriculjure, we are literally ‘‘going to the 
dogs.” . He says that the value of sheep 
killed by dogs in the United States for 1866 | 
was two millions of dollars. The subsistence | 
of the whole number of dogs in all the States, | 
he estimates, costs fifty millions of dollars. 

“A difficulty” is said to have arisen be- 
tween Mr. Hale, our Extraordinary Minister in 
Madrid, and Mr. Perry, the Secretary of 
Legation, and the former threatens to resign 
unless the latter be removed. As it) 
happens that the Secretary is an accom- 
plished scholar and gentleman, thoroughly 
versed in the Spanish character and language, 
while the Envoy only speaks the New Hamp- 
shire dialect of our mother tongue, and is far | 
from being a Chesterfield, we think his resign:- 
tion ought to be accepted. It will be a sad | 
loss to diplomacy, but Spain would probably | 
survive it, and we may do so too. 

Mr. Wilson, of Jowa, has introduced in 
the House of Representatives a bill which 
has passed that body unanimously. I | 
provides that no person who may have} 
been duly convicted and adjudged guilty | 
of murder, piracy, assassination, arson, rob- | 
bery, or forgery, and where conviction has not | 
been reversed, shall be allowed to, enter or 
remain in the United States ; and it authorizes 
the President, upon the production ot satis- 
fictory proof, that a person so convicted of 
either of such crimes, has entered, or is about 
to enter the United States, to cause him to be 
sent back to the country whence he came, or 
in which he may have been so convicted. 
This country has been long enough the cess- 
pool of Europe, and we have long enough 
suffered the odium of the crime and pauper- 
ism that the Old World has poured in on us 
in a constantly increasing flood. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 





Waotesate Acents ror Frank Lesiim’s Pus- 
tications: The American News Com- 
pany, and the New York News Com- 


pany. 


Notice. 

The public will be gratified to learn, as we are to 
announce, that the Hon. N. P. Banks will 
contribute to the columns of Frank Lesite’s 
IniustnaTED Newspaper a Series of Original 
Articles written expressly for this paper. | 
In enrolling this distinguished statesman and | 
soldier among our contributors, we are con- 
vinced that the American people will appreciate 
his efforts in literature as they have his brilliant 
services in the field and in legislative halls 


z= 


Cost and Profit of American Lager. 


Tue manufacture and consumption of this 
German beverage has reached an enormous 
amount in this country, especially in the cities 
of the West, in many of which there is a large 
majority of German-born citizens. 

Breweries of all sizes are abundant; so much 











| able to keep the price of beer up to a money- 


There is one now going up, or down—for the | 
building extends in both directions—in Cincin- 
nati, which will cost over half a million. This 
will be capable of stowing thirty thousand 
barrels of lager ; nor are thcse by any means 
the largest establishments inthis country. Mil- 
waukie is one of the greatest lager depots in 
the West. The annual manufacture is about 
six hundred thousand kegs. A keg holds al- 
most one-fourth of a barrel. 

Cincinnati exceeds this considerably, while 
among our Eastern cities, Philadelphia makes 
the largest amount, and its Lager-Beer is said 
to have the best reputation among connois- 
seurs. 

There is a trade combination among the 
brewers of lager, by means of which they are 


making point, and very many of them have 
grown very rich in this commerce, 








Beet Sugar in Dlinois. 

Amonae the experiments in manufacturing 
sugar from the beet in the West, those in IIli- 
nois seem to have been remarkably successful, 
and this State will probably take the lead in 
the production of an article which may one 
day become an American staple at least as 
valuable in the future as cotton has been in the 
past. 

When it is remembered that we are forced 
to depend upon foreign manufactured sugar to 
the extent of one hundred million dollars 
worth of annual importation, the value of a 
home production which shall render us inde- 
pendent of this foreign supply can scarcely be 
over-estimated. 

The beet sugar manufacture has been an 
established and lucrative business in France 
since the time of the first empire, and at one 
period furnished nearly two-thirds of all the 
sugar consumed in the realm. With our splen- 
did facilities of soil and unlimited territory, 
there is no reason why we should not make 
our own entire supply, as well as a large and 
profitable surplus for exportation. In this 
connection, the following instance of recent 
success in this manufacture will be interesting. 
The account is taken from a local (Illinois) 
paper, which says : 

“The beet sugar manufactory at Chatsworth is now 
for the first time in successful operation. The re- 
modeling and improvement of the past summer has put 
the works in complete order, Their beets are of the 
first quality, although, owing to the dry season, the 
yield was less per acre than usual, but this does not 
lessen materially the yield of sugur, as a small beet 
raised in a dry scason will yield as much sugar asa 
much larger one grown in a wet season. The company 
are now feeding about five hundred head of cattle from 
their beet pecnaes, and are shipping a car-load of sugar 
every week, 

“This is the success of one of the grandest enter- 
prises of Illinois, and offers a brillant example to 
others to go and do likewise—open up a new mine of 
wealth to our State, and fill a large and increasing de- 
mand that has now to be supplied in great part trom 
foreign countries. Not only in sugar is there profit, 
but, as noted above, the pomace of the beet will feed 


nearly as many cattle as would the same amount of 
ground afford from any other product.” 





Tue Hartford Post is responsible for the follow- 
ing stanza : 
There was an old fellow named Andrew, 
Drew a bow such as ne’er before man drew, 
Said he, ‘‘ Lie for me, Grant,” 
Said Ulysses, “I can’t,” 
Did this gallant U. 8. to Andrew. 


Tae London Spectator asks pertinently, “‘ What 
is the use of a detective police if it never knows 
anything, lets Stephens escape, and arrests G. F, 
Train as a dangerous character ?”— There are only 
$2,000 persons in England who own more than ten 
acres of land apiece.—The gross annual income 
of Great Britain exceeds by £47,000,000 the whole 
£778,000,000 of the permanent National debt,— 
Among the number of persons who were married 
jn England during the past year, 22 per cent, of 
men and 31 of women could not write. In Scot- 
land the numbers were 11 per cent. of men and 22 
per cent. of women ; while in Ireland, during the 
same period, 40 per cent. of men and 52 per cent. 
of women were ignoraut of this part of elementary 
education.—An important paper was recently read 
before the Academy of Sciences of Vienna on 
gas made from the residue of the manufacture of | 
petroleum. The results of carefully conducted 
experiments are, that this new gas gives off less 
carbonic acid and less heat than ordinary coal- 
gas; that its illuminating power, as compared 
with the latter, is 3 to1; and that in 100 parts 
there are 17°4 of ethylene, 58°3 of marsh gas, 
and 24°3 of hydrogen.—It is said that 150,000 
copies of the Queen’s first book were sold, and 
yielded a profit of $50,000. Some other writers, 
however, are not making a bad thing of it just 
now. ‘Tennyson, for instance, was paid $1,250 
for his short poem called “The Victim.” He also 
received $150 for the half-dozen rather childish 








so that it may naturally be supposed no great 
outlay of capital is needed to start an establish- 
ment of thissort. But this is anerror. The 
expense involved in beginning the manufac 
ture of Lager-Beer is quite heavy. There are 
vaults to be dug, and solidly constructed of 
atone or brick ; tubs, vats, kegs, and numer- 
ous other apparatus to be bought in greater 
or less quantities ; and an almost incredible 
amount of barley, malt, and hops, is used in 
the process. A brewery intended to turn out 
a thousand kegs of beer daily, for instance, 
cannot be built and put in working order for 


stanzas in Once a Week, “On a Spiteful Letter.” 
Mr. Gladstone receives $500 a number for his effu- 
| sion in Good Words.—The introduction of females 
| into the Indiana Asbury University is discussed 
with much earnestness by the friends of the in- 
stitution, and the outcry against what is ungal- 
Jantly called “A feminine invasion,” is abun- 
dantly noisy.—The Chicago -papers say that Mr. 
Charles Dickens has a sister-in-law residing in 
that city, she being the widow of Augustus Dick- 
ens, who was a clerk in the Illinois Central Land 
Office for some ten or twelve years, and died two 





or three years ago. Mrs. Dickens is keeping a 
boarding-house on North Clark street, and by this 


children.—Since 1845 the number of letters pass- 
ing through the French post-office has increased 
from 178,37€,400 to 700,000,000. 

THERE is a strong movement in favor of com- 
pulsory instruction in England, up to the stan- 
dard of “primary education.” Some of the apos- 
tles of this movement put this standard rather 
high, up to an elementary knowledge of political 
economy, of the general principles of science, and 
of French, All this is given in the Swiss primary 
schools, and why not, they say, in England? As 
this is a point rather higher than most members 
of the British House of Commons, and our own 
“able legislators” in Congress ever reach, we 
submit that, since more than one-half of the Eng- 
lish people can neither read nor write, it is better 
to lower “ the standard,” at the outset. The gulf 
of British ignorance cannot be leaped over at a 
single bound. 





Tux Vienna correspondent of the Tribune gives 
an elaborate and-well-written account of the obse- 
quies of the late so-called Emperor of Mexico, 
They were stately and solemn, attended by repre- 
sentatives of all of the European courts. The 
American Chargé d’ Affairs did not appear for ob- 
vious reasons. France ostentatiously sent the 
Duke ot Grammont and other less important per- 
sonages, who, however, must have felt their pre- | 
sence unwelcome to the Austrian people, if we | 
may judge from the expressions of a poem pub- 
lished and sold by thousands on the day of the | 
funeral, and a portion of which the correspondent 
of the 7) ibune gives us a translation, as follows : 
The Death-Ship moves, black-flagged and fraught with | 

woe. 

Back ro the sunset to the Old World’s shore; 
With fluttering wings and woisperings soft and low 

A troop of spectres dimly glides betore, 

And ocean spirits rise up from the deep 
As if to lull the way-worn chief to sleep. 





In vain! The black ship to his native land 
Brings the cold clay of the magnanimous dead. 
He found a bloody end in the tar land 
That offered with a crown to deck his head, 
He ran his !ife’s course valiantly and well— 
Victim to alien treachery he fell, 


Hard by the rocky coast of sleeping France, 

Arises by the ship a spectre giant— 
Threatening with red right arm and fiery glance 

And muttered curses savage and defiant, 
And howls amid the storm's tumultuous din, 
** The dead man suffered for the living’s sin.’” 

* . * * + + * 

But, ah! we greet thee tenderly in death, 

Thou last and noblest of a lofty line! 
We lay upon thy honored bier a wreath 

That from our newly budding hopes we twine 
The hopes that show us Austria’s banner wave 
In FreEepom’s holy splendor o’er thy grave! 





Any military man who trusts himself in the 
crooked and thorny ways of politics will have 
ample cause of “ regret.” General Hancock sup- 
plies a good illustration of what will be sure to 
happen. He lent himself to what is known as 
the ‘ Presidential policy’? in the South, and 
undertook the heavy risk of-reversing the mea- 
sures of General Sheridan, a more popular officer 
than himself, for which he received the equivoca} 
honor of Mr. Johnson’s nomination for the Pre- 
sidency. But the men whom Mr, Johnson now 
assumes to lead are mainly the men against whom 
General Hancock fought, and who have not for. 
gotten his war record, Their newspaper organs 
are venomous in their reminiscences of the gene- 
ral. They call him “ a hangman” and a “ mur- 
derer,” and a “‘ subservient tool of arbitrary power,” 
whom “the Democratic party cannot afford to 
support” in politics; for the general is not “a 
hangman” nor ‘‘ a murderer,” but a brave and ac- 
complished officer, only very much out of place in 
Louisiana, and very unfortunate in having re- 
ceived the President’s approbation. 





A nove and, it is to be hoped, successful ex- 
periment is being tried in Whitechapel, London, 
Mr. M‘Call, manufacturer of preserved provisions, 
and a small limited company, have erected there 
a building eighty feet by sixty feet, to be used as 
a retail “‘ market.’ The shops are on the ground 
floor and in a gallery, which runs round above, 
two sides being appropriated to meat, and the 
remainder to other articles, All the salesmen are 
employés of the company, and the articles are 
carried direct from the wholesale markets, and 
retailed at a moderate advance, 





Tue Bishop of Kerry, Ireland, has declined to 
allow requiem masses and other solemn services 
to be celebrated for the three executed Fenians in 
Kerry Cathedral, It was not, he said, in his ad- 
dress on the subject, that he objected to praying 
for the souls of these men, who seem to have died 
in a very Christian frame of mind, but, because, 
first, the crime for which they died was perpetrated 
in the cause of revolution; secondly, because it was 
a result of secret conspiracy condemned by the 
Church ; thirdly, because if, as an act of violence, 
it was lawful and praiseworthy, it must be lawful 
and praiseworthy to repeat it, which would be an 
encouragement to future violence. The bishop 
cencluded his circular by reminding his clergy of 
O’Connell’s saying that any one who committed 
a crime “drove a nail into the coffin of his 
country.” 





A Liverpoon paper is scandalized at the geo- 
graphical ignorance shown by Englishmen with 
regard to European countries. Its special cause 
of mortification is the fact that the British Consul 
at Archangel recently appealed in the London 
Times for aid to the starving peasantry of that 
region, and the 7'imes headed the article ‘‘ Famine 
in Southern Russia,” which topographical error 
the Pall-Mall Gazette subsequently repeated in 
an article rebuking the Consul. Whereupon the 
Liverpool paper wants to know if educated Eng- 
lishmen do not really know that Archangel is the 
most northern port of any importance in Europe? 
It is not very strange that educated Englishmen 





should be ignorant of this geographical fact, 


when they are so absurdly ignorant, not only of 
the comparative geography, but of all sorts of 
matters connected with America. The most 
ridiculous mistakes continually occur in British 
journals with reference to places and distances in 
this country. Not long ago the following item of 
news appeared in an English provincial paper : 
“The wolves have come down from the moun- 
tains of Massachusetts (United States), and 
numbers of them have ventured even to the 
neighborhood of New York and Boston.” And one 
educated Englishwoman, recently arrived in this 
city, who asked an American feilow-passenger on 
the voyage if there were many snakes in the 
streets of New York! The fact is that John Bull 
does not think knowledge of countries or people, 
outside ‘‘ the empire on which the sun never sets,” 
of any consequence ; feeling much like the Chinese 
in this respect, who regard the rest of mankind 
as “ outside barbarians.” 





Mr. Ronert Tomes held the position for two 
years of United States Consular Agent in Rheims, 
France, the metropolis ot the champagne district. 
The city, he tells us, is “‘the most corrupt city 
in France.” The women are but so-so; the men, 
even high officials, brutally rude, and the place 
dull. The clergy he describes as a class apart, 
who “go skulking about the streets like so many 
lepers, or outcasts from society.” Literature, we 
infer, is not extensively cultivated, since the 30,000 
volumes and the 1,000 manuscripts in the library 
are undisturbed by any but the librarian, who 
speaks with the utmost contempt of his fellow- 
citizens. “They never put a foot in the place, 
and I am hardly asked for a book once in a twelve- 
month.” Mr. Tomes’s duties as Consular Agent 
were about equal to those performed by similar 
dignitaries in all parts of the world, and consisted, 
as be tells us, “in receiving thirteen francs and 
fifty centimes for signing my name and stamping 
a portentous seal of office upon each invoice ot 
wine exported to the United States.” In doing 
this he frankly styles himself “consular extor- 
tioner,” for whose presence in Rheims there is no 
necessity. Respecting the various compounds 
exported from Rheims, we have this pleasant 
information : 


* All wine that comes even from Champagne is by no 
means genuine. There are manufacturers there who 
fabricate wines from grapes never grown in the district 
which alone produces the real fruit. These will seli 
their concoctions at three or four dollars a dozen, give 
them as jaunty a look in bottle as the choicest Clicquot 
or Cousular Seal, and call them by any name the pur- 
chaser may fancy within the limit of the law. These same 
artificers, of exhaustless ingenuity, will make to order 
not only champagne, but wine and spirits of any kind 
and country. When Consular Agent at Rheims, I legal- 
ized many an invoice of ‘Madeira,’ ‘Sherry,’ ‘ Port,’ 
‘Fine Old Cognac,’ and the ‘Best Holland Gin,’ and of 
all sorts of liqueurs, ‘Chartreuse, ‘Curagoa,’ and 
‘Kirsch,’ exported to the United States from Epernay, 
by an expert manufacturer of that place. I had reason 
to believe that within his extensive premises he had 
brought together the vinous powers of production of 
the whole world, and could, without traveling beyond 
his own walls, summon at his call the rich cordial of 
the Alps, the fiery spirit of the Low Countries, the 
wine of the Cape, the liqueur of the Antilles, or the 
products of any other quarter of the globe. In fact, it 
is no secret in Champagne that this ingenious and 
wealthy manufacturer, whose success has been com- 
mensurate with his wondrous enterprise, has virtually 
abolished all the geographica! divisions of the earth, 
and, recognizing their diversity only in name and idea, 
produces, within his own enclosure, any wine, spirit or 
liqueur a customer may demand. I know by name his 
agent in the United States, and I would no more think 
of drinking of his vari-colored bottles than I would of 
those of an apothecary’s shop.”’ 





Tr is satisfactory to know that the leading men 
of England, and, what is of more importance, the 
leading journals of England, are taking a calm 
and rational view of the question of self-expa' 
tion, and advocate a full recognition of the right 
of every man to choose his own citizenship. C) 
old doctrine of “‘ once a subject always a subject,” 
which, by the way, is one which our own courts 
have time and again sustained, is admitted to be 
fallacious in principle, and in this age impractic- 
able. There is no need of further gasconade in 
the matter. A little common sense negotiation 
will settle it satisfactorily, and deprive Fenianism 
and all similar impostures of one-half their 
capital. The London Times says : 

“Should any overture have been made with that 
object [of establishing the right of self-expatriation] by 
the American Government, we trust it has been favor- 
ably entertained by Lord Stanley; and if no such over- 
ture has been made, we trust Lord Stanley will take the 
initiative in proposing a basis of settlement,”’ 





Ex-Governork Brown, of Georgia, is in direct 
issue with certain pretended friends of the South 
in the Northern States. He says: 


«The people North have been told lately that the acta 
of Congress establish negro supremacy and white 
subordination in the South. The charge is false. It was 
the perverse obstinacy of the white race refusing to take 
control that gave the negroes power in the Convention. 
There is 15,000 white majority in Georgia. With this 
a and the boasted superiority of the race in 
intellect, education, experience and wealth, it is a libel 
on the white men to say that negroes can rule in untellect and 
capital, and control numbers every where,"’ 


The whites in the South peing, as compared 
with the negroes, numerically two to one, if they 
are ruled by the latter, why—they deserve to be. 





We are inclined to pnt some confidence in the 
report that Mr. Seward has purchased the Bay of 
Samana, because President Cabral denies it so 
strenuously. When a Spaniard protests his friend- 
ship, you may safely believe he meditates cutting 
your throat or picking your pocket ; and when he 
denies a purpose it is safe to estimate it as proba- 
ble in proportion to the vehemence of the denial. 
This is what President Cabral has to say about 
the Samana sale report : 

“It is in vain that our enemies spread rumors with- 
out foundation, for it will not serve them. That 
Samana has been leased for many millions, or that it has 
been so'd to the Americans, is a report having only an 
odious purpose in view. The Government formally and 
officially denies these statements. The present in- 
istration has neither parted with nor sold, nor given up, 
all or any portion of the territory either to individ 
or to any foreign power. General Cabral swore to 
maintain inviolate the territory of the Republic on 


taking posseasion of his post, and*now to-day, in ‘the 
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presence of the nation and in the face of the world, he 
pee tbe declaration, and swears, if needs be, that he 
not part with, nor renounce, nor permit the cession 
of any part of it, and that before doing so he would 
rather bury himself in the ruins of the Republic.” 





Tue Secretary of War states that 244,747 white, 
and nearly 80,000 negro soldiers belonging to the 
Union army were killed or died from disease, 
during the late civil war, and that 208,000 were 
wounded and disabled. 





Tue economic Prussians are in “a state of 
mind,” because there is a deficit of about a 
million and a half of dollars in the revenue! 
This is almost the annual cost of Admiral Far- 
ragut’s “ promenade” in the Mediterranean! 





GaRrBaLpr has written a poem, “an answer to 
Victor Hugo,” which has been translated into 
English. This is his apology for accepting Victor 
Emanuel after dethroning Bomba : 


“ To spare the Italy we loved this strain 
Of the old agony borne all again, 
We drove the Bourbon out and took that other— 
ed a corpse, and set up its sick brother!” 
And this},is ‘what he has to‘'say of the French 
Emperor : 
“ Warned off from Mexico—foiled at Berlin— 
He slew my lads—my Roman boys! to ‘ win 
e.” He won it. Ah! good Friend! thy verse 
Thunders the judgment of a righteous curse 
On those soiled laurel leaves. But let him be, 
He does the things he must! Wait thou and see! 
A little while his shameless scheme prevails, 
A little while, and God’s long-suffering fails. 
And when he ends, and we may pity him, 
The dawn will break on Europe dead and dim; 
The dawn of brotherhood, and love, and peace, 
The light of a new time, when there shall cease 
This g of armies over Christian lands; 
And nations, tearing off their Lazarus-bands, 
Shall rise—see face to face—and sadly say, 
* Whyjwere we toes ? why did we serve—and slay ?’”’ 





A Mr. Mansixu, of Rock Island, Ill., has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “‘The Age and Life of Our 
Earth,” in which he predicts the destruction of 
our globe in 64,000,000,000 of years. We breathe 
freer | 





Tue nineteenth century still continues to be the 
most enlightened of centuries—past, present, and 
future ; but, as the French say, it is only enlighted 
@ la chandelle, and superstition is not yet dead. 
Fifty-seven Parisian proprietors have just pre- 
sented a petition to the Prefect of the Seine, beg- 
ging of his justice and kindness the suppression 
of every number 18 in Paris, and the substitution 
in each case of No. 11 bis. (In Paris, the odd 
numbers are on one side of the street, and the 
even ones on the other, so that No. 13 is preceded 
by No. 11). Those who heard of the petition 
laughed uproariously; but the other day, one of 
the laughers was present at a sale where some 
lots of ground were sold by auction. The lots lay 
next to each other in the same street; the first 
was adjudged at 880f. the métre, the next at 900L., 
and the third at 250f. only. Our reporter, some- 
what astonished, asked the reason of the differ- 
ence of price. ‘Ah! monsieur,” was the answer, 
the house built on the last lot of ground will bear 
the number 13, and every house afflicted with this 
sinister figure loses a fifth of its value,” 





Panxk Bensamin dismissed a volume of Mra. 
Bigourney’s poems with the brief characteriza- 
tion, ‘Poor but pious.” The dramatic critic of 
the Herald is less terse, but comes about to the 
point when he pronounces Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Nor. 
wood,” or rather the dramatized version, to be 
**A mild solution of love and war.” 





Tue American Institute is a prosperous organi- 
zation. Its finances show a surplus for the past 
year of $15,000. This happy result is due in great 
part to the business tact and ability of its finan- 
vial committee. 





An international Maritime Exhibition, on a very 
extensive scale, will be held in Havre next year. 
It will be under the patronage of the Emperor of 
the French, and will be open from the 1st of June to 
the 8lst of October. The exhibition will com- 
prise forty-three classes ; twenty-three of which 
will be devoted to shipping, ten to various articles 
of commerce, five to fishing vessels and appli- 
ances, one to pisciculture, and four to supple- 
mentary and miscellaneous objects. There will 
also be a saltwater aquarium on a vast scale. 
Demands for space must be made to the Direction 
of the Exhibition, Hétel de Ville, Havre. 





Tue National Intelligencer of Washington_says 
that neither Judge Black or Mr. Seward con- 
tributes to that paper, except “‘ solitary histori- 
cal references.” 





“Tae best of all financial schemes is to lessen 
expense, as the best of all taxes is the smallest 
tax.” Such was the maxim of the economist Fay. 
And the Evening Post justly observes that before | 
we go into currency tinkering or launch into new 
financial experiments, we should make a most 
thorough, searching and rigid reduction of ex- 
penditures in every department of the Govern- 
ment, foreign and domestic, civil and military, 
regular and miscellaneous. Mr. McCulloch esti- 
mates these, for next year, at $242,000,000, but it 
ought not be difficult to reduce them to $150,- 
000,000. 





| beanty, Venus, @ more important event is entered in 
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changed, at any time, at par, for the five-twenty | 
bonds, legal-tender notes and compound-interest 


securities for banks, 





Senaton Wizson of Massachusetts, in a recent 
speech before the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Vnion, in | 
scp a alluded to the National debt as fol- 
OWS : 


“We must remember that it came upon us because 
we were determined to save our country. It is the 
price of our liberties. True policy requires that the 
present rroperty avd people should not pay that debt. 
We have already paid $1,500,000,000. Weare increas- 
ing at the rate of three per cent, per annum in property, 
and in forty-five or fifty years the debt can be paid, 
and not a single dollar come from the present people, 
or property—forty-five years hence the debt will be the 
merest trifle in the world. Tnis generation has done 
enough—it has paid the debt in blood. Let us pay the 
interest, and let the principal be paid by the growing 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 








Tae fashionable world of the metropolis 
enjoyed, on the 18th ult., the pleasing excitement of a 
wedding in high l‘fe. The occasion was the marriage 
of Colonel Elliott F. Shepard to the daughter of Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt, Esq., and grand-daughter of the well- 
known Commodore Vanderbilt. The Church of the 
Incarnation, in Madison Avenue, was tlie scene of the 
nuptial ceremony. As # matter of course, the holy 
edifice was thronged with the élite of the city. There 
were present Governor Fenton and his family, Colonel 
N. W. Thorn, Judge Rovsevelt, Mr. Vanderbilt Allen, 
and numerous representatives of the Fifth Avenue and 
ther fashionable localities. The streets in the vicinity 
were lined with carriages for a quarter of a mile, and 
the utmost capacity of the church was taxed to accom- 
imodate the eager throngs. The bride’s dress, of white 
silk and rich laces, was pronounced by the appreciative 
to be a miracle of beauty and costliness—a fact 
which may be realized when we say that the bridal 
vail cost eight hundred dollars. The bridesmaids, 
the Misses Sherman, Van Doren, Sandford and 
Corlies, enhanced the attraction of the occasion with 
their loveliness and the elegance of their toilets. 
For an hour previous to the ceremony the swelling 
tones of the organ entertained the company with favorite 
operatic music. The Rev. Dr. Cook and Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, Jr., officiated, Mr, W. H. Vanderbilt giving 
his daughter away. After the ceremony, the bride and 
bridegroom proceeded to the residence of Mr. Vander- 
bilt, No. 420 Fifth Avenue, where, for several hours, 
the street was blocked up with carriages conveying 
thousands of invited guests to the reception of the 
happy couple. 

Newark, N. J., has been the scene of considerable 
excitement tor several days past, in consequence of a 
report that the name of Peter Mead, a broker, doing 
business on Broad street, had been struck from the list 
of authorized claim-agents by the Paymaster-General. 
For a period of nearly two years Mr. Mead has devoted 
himself particularly to the settlement, or at least prom- 
ises of settlement, of soldiers’ claims against the Govern” 
ment, and as yet very few returns have been made, The 
opinion generally entertained among the soldiers is, 
that the agent has duly received the bounty and 
other moneys to which they were entitled, and has 
invested them to answer certain private purposes. On 
different orcasions Mead’s office has been besieged by 
a crowd of infuriated ex-soldiers, and but for the timely 
arrival of the police, no doubt the place would have 
been thoroughly gutted. It is to be hoped that Mead, 
who has absconded to parts unknown, may be appre- 
hended, and, if the charges preferred against him are 
true, brought to punishment for swindling the gallant 
boys in blue out of their hard-earned moneys. 

From the furthest confines of Asia comes the intelli- 
gence of the death of a veteran and gallant naval officer 
of the Uniced States, Rear-Admiral Henry H. Bell was 
drowned at the mouth of the river Osaka, in Japan, 
while attempting to cross the bar in a boat. The 
Admiral was a North Carolinian, and entered the navy 
in 1823. His services during the late war, especially on 
the occasion of the capture of New Orleans, were such 
as to render him conspicuous in the list of naval heroes, 
He was in command of the Asiatic rquadron when so 
suddenly called to a watery grave. For forty-three 
years be had worn the uniform ot the United States, 
and twenty-three years of tbat time be had spent at sea, 
to be buried at last beneath its bosom, 


The life of a city car conductor is, at the best, no 
enviable one; but when, to the toil and annoyance to 
which he is subjected in his not very remunerative 
vocation, is added the danger of assassination, it is but 
just to appeal to some protective influence on his behalf, 
The case of Thomas F. Lavelle, who was murdered on 
the platform of his car on Monday, the 17th inst., 
presents peculiar features. He was a young man of 
talent and education, the brother of the Rev. Patrick 
Lavelle, a priest well-known and much esteemed in 
Ireland. Reverse of fortune compelled him to accept 
temporarily the position of conductor on the Seventh 
Avenue line, but be had been only two days employed 
in that capacity when he was struck down by the knife 
of the assissin, In view of the fact that he died in the 
performance of his duty, leaving a wife and children in 
destitute circumstances, we suggest that it would be no 
more than just for the Seventh Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany to make some provision for his bereaved family, 

When the skies have been cloudless during the even- 
ings of the past week, many people might have been 
seen in the city of New York, and, we presume, in 
other localities, gazing heavenward, to behold the 
spectacle of Jupiter in conjunction with Venus. The 
two beautiful stars are indeed at present in close com- 
panionship, and there are astronomers—or, perhaps, 
we should say astrologistse—who have predicted alj 
sorts of storms, hurricanes and phenomena ot nature 

irom this apparent proximity of the Stellary Thunderer 
and the Queen of Love, But, in reference to that astral 


the books as coming off, not to-morrow, nor yet the 
next day, nor even 680 soon as to-morrow twelve- 
month; but as surely as Time makes the music of the 





Amone things desir able is the conversion of our 
existing debts into a a single, uniform fund, to be 
called the “Consolidated Debt of the United 
States,” at five per cent. interest, principal and in. 
terest payable in gold—the interest quarterly and 
the principal after ten and within forty years. Th® 
characteristics of this debt should be that its 
bonds shall range in amount from fifty to one 
thousand dollars ; that in consideration of the low 
rate of interest they will be exempted from tax. 


We, the lanet Farth and our satellite, the Moon, 
traveling together in friendly company round, and 


notes ; and that they are to exclusively used as | se agtent —— Sadie Wiha aper Poet ¥ mOFe* | ‘about to occur, is 
. ies Where the is—a matter by no means 
| 80 clear as the public fancy. The school-books give his 


distance from us as ninety-five millions of miles, toa 
furlong. Bunt people, who have got past their school- 
books, dispute about several millions, more or less, 


eventually brought forward or pushed fuither back by 
future calculations, he is to light and warm us all the 
same, pretty much as heretofore. His exact distance is 
hoped to be determined by the transits of Venus, which 
are to take place on the 9th of December, 1874, and on 
the 6th of December, 1882, respectively. If we fail in 
satisiying our scruples then, another chance will be 
offered to us on the 8th of June, 2004, and on the 5th 
of June, 2012, 


The appointment of Mr. Anson Burlingame by the 
Chinese Government as its first ambassador to Christian 
Powers, may be considered a compliment to our na- 
tionality, or rather to that tact and shrewdness of 
Americans as individuals, which enables them to take 
advantage of opportunities at home and abroad. 80 
far as Mr. Burlingame is personally concerned, the 
appointment demonstrates that his conduct, while 
representing eur national interesis abroad, was pecu- 
liarly satisfactory to the Chinese and their rulers, The 
idea of the embassy seems to have been suggested by 
speeches delivered at a dinner tendered to Mr. Bur- 
lingame by Prince Kung, upon bis expressing his 
purpose of resigning his post as Minister of the United 
States. All the Members of Foreign Affairs being 
present, several mandarins eulogized their guest for 
the services he had done China during his ;isit to 
Europe and America in 1865. Reflecting upon his 
services in the past, it was judged that he could be 
serviceable in the future; and two days after the 
dinner a deputation of high officials waited upon him, 
and tendered him the embassy. Mr. Burlingame 
accepted, on condition that the embassy “should be 
placed in all respects on a footing of the highest 
respectability,”” and a week afterward received his 
credentials, written on yellow silk, and bearing the 
great seal of the emyire. Mr. Burlingame probably 
sailed from Shanghae tor San Francisco on the 15th. 
After spending some time at Washington, he will visit 
the capitals of England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Prussia, Italy Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and Russia. 

Probably so long as the Republic shall last the anni- 
versary of the birthday of George Washington will be 
marked in the calendar as a holiday; but it is sti!l more 
important that the occasion should retain, for all time, 
its holiday sentiment in the hearts of the people, 
Every where throughout the country more or lees notice 
seems to be taken of the day, but it sometimes happens, 
and cepecially in the great citics, that a lack of earnest- 
ness and of universality is apparent in the celebration. 
After the ordeal of civil strife through which the Re- 
public has passed, the popular veneration for the Father 
of the Country should be rather increased than di- 
minished, and the 22d of February should be marked 
as next im importance among the holidays after the 
Fourth of July. 

A grand union celebration of the 136th apniversary 
of the birthday of Washington by the temperance 
organizations of New York and vicinity took place at 
Cooper Institute on the evening of the 22d ult, The 
exercises consisted of singing, declamations and inter- 
esting addresses, and were copducted in a manner that 
insured the success of the enterprise. The proceeds of 
the etertainment are to be appropriited to the Institute 
of Reward for Orphans of Patriots, which is conferring 
a vast amount of good upou the orphan representatives 
of our patriot dead, 

The Seventy-ninth Regiment of Highlanders cele- 
brated their ninth apnual ball at Irving Hail, on Friday 
evening, February 2lst. The decorations \of the hall 
exceeded in taste and elegance those of previous occa. 
sions of a similar nature, and the members of the 
regiment deported themselves on the dahcing-floor with 
the same gallantry that won them renown upon the 
baitle-field, 








The Present and Coming Theatrical Week. 


Arrer all, as we more than half supposed 
might chance to be the case, the goodly city of New 
York bas not been blessed with a double dose of opera 
during the past week. Mr,.L.F. Harrison has assumed the 
management of the Maretzek troupe, and having joined 
Parcpa- Rosa to its previous elements, has commenced a 
spring season in conjunction with Mr. Pike, “ Norms” 
was to have been performed on Monday evening. We 
have also to chronicle the return of the “Grand 
Duchess ot Gerolstein,”’ and her re-appearance at the 
French Theatre, after having flirted with the élite of 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

With this exception, things theatrical remain nearly 
in statu quo, with little or indeed nothing of change to 
enable the feuilletonite to make an interesting article. 

It is true indeed thai the “peerless” Maggie Mitchell ie 
now in her last week but one, and that charming little 
bundle of genius and incapacity, Lotta, will have termi- 
nated, before the public have the pleasure of reading 
the present chat about nothing in particular, her too 
brief engagement. She however yields her place to sn 
old New York favorite upcn both the fashionable and 
unfasbionable side of the city, Mr. Chanfrau, who re- 
appears in the comedy which is now as identified with 
his name as “Mose” formerly was—De Walden’s 
“Sam.”’ We may not unnaturally ask, how it is that 
the dramatic section of the community have heard so 
litle of Mr. De Waluen’s name 4 the past year? 
As one of our most popular dramatists, he must suiely 
have some new piece upon the stocks which will be en- 
joyed as thoroughly as his naively absurd “Sem.” 

ho is the manager that will give it to us? 

We may, however, tell the lovers of dramatic sensa- 
tion that Mr. Hayes is preparing a novelty for them. 

It is neither encient nor modern drama—neither 
tragedy, comedy, tarce, spectacle, ballet, nor burlesque. 

It is neither more nor less than @ real and genuine 
old-fashioned Enlish pantomime, 

This is an undoubted novelty, ior within our memory 
nothing of the sort bas been offered us at any first-class 
theatre, and we warn parents, uncles and aunts, god- 





spheres by turning the cranks of their respective 


| barrelse—they do not want St. Peter to wind them up, 


ar Byron romanced in some naughty verses—so surely 
| will that phenomenon occur when the spheres have 
| performed their due number of revolutions. It is the 


| Traceit of Venus across the disk of the Sun—a would- 


| be eclipse of the Sun by Venus; an attempt, in short, | 


on the part of the morning star, Lucifer, or l’Etoile du 
Berger, to deprive us of the light of day. The ques- 
tions at issue to be decid«d by this event are—Where 
we are? and, as a corollary therefrom, Tow much we 
weigh? “We” being not merely you and I (although 


jathers and godmothers, that their purses must be 
largely depleted, in order to answer the de ot the 
juvenile portion of our povulition. Let the liflle ones 
think of it, as well as all those whose hearts and brains 
| have not stepped along the road of life as speedily as 
| their bodies have been doing. The parti-co.ored Harie- 
| quin, and the genial Columbine, the Clown, with his 
pranke and taste tor other people's riy, and the 
Pantaloon, with his inane grimaces a d feeble lege, the 
| transform:tions, and the chenges—the serious oddity 
of the commencing drama, and the gorgeous scenic 
splendor of the conclusivn, will all awke their début 
|} upon our modern stage, and if placed upon it as 
thorou -hly as Mr. Hayes knows how to do, will deci- 


ation, state or national; that they may be ex- | our weight, of course, does count for something), but | dedly be one of the great hits of the season, 


It is understood, however, that whether the Sun be | 


peed Fh A Frances Kemble, the last of a 


on 
’ 

March 2. {t is true she will only appear at the reader’s 
| desk, but when those who have heard her read, recall 
| her wonderfui bara | of power, it will at once be felt 
| that a delight of the highest class is in sto e for them. 
| The four plays she gives in her series are “* Coriolanus,’’ 
**Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ “Tie Tempest,” and 
“King Lear.” As a reader of Shakespeare, Mr-. 
Kemble has stood alone, ever since she nas read in 
public. None have approached, or can in ony way ap- 
proach her, and those four plays, in the variety aud 
contrast of their character, and their strongly mark. d 
pw = ma constitute an admirabie and scholar-like 
selection. 


—— Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul gave a bal d’artistes 
in London, recently, to their professional friends, at 
which about a bun: ladies and gentlemen connec 
with the musical and dramatic art 
the arrangements of the evening a httle concert 
given, at which many distinguished artistes assisted; 
and Prince Troubetzkoy, a cousin of do yp | Em- 

fod with s delicecy aud finish that fairly surpassed 

1 a and fin 
the professional musicians assembled. The salle at St. 
John’s Wood, where the ba!l took place, was daintily 
decorated with lace and flowers; and the toilets of 


gad 


the various actresses t were marvels of taste and 
e All assembied pronounced it the joliiest ball 
of the season. 








ART GOSSIP, 


Mr. 8S. I. Guy has nearly finished a picture 
of “Little Red Riding-Hoed and the Wolf,” = subject 
which, although by no means new, yet admits of much 
variety of conception and treatment. The child, as re- 
presented by Mr. Guy, is of the half-timorous, half-con- 
fiding character appropriate to the subject. She leans 
upon the fence by the dside, and i tly points 
out to the caitiff wolf the road that leads to her grand- 
mother’s house; and it is in the expression of simpli- 
city imparted to the child that the principal charm of 
this brilliant little picture lies, 

“The Last Gleam” is the title given by Mr. William 
Hart to a large landscape of Vermont scenery, on which 
he has been engaged for some time past, and to which 
he has just put the finishing touches. Broad, trans- 
parent shade covers the whole foreground of the pic 
ture, and, touching this beyond, there fails a gleam of 
light trom the setting-sun, gilding a portion of the mid- 
dle-ground with a luminous g.ow. Beyond the grain- 
fields and pastoral stretches of meadow-land, wooded 
hills arise to the left; and to the right of the composi- 
tion is seen a brook, bordered with willows and alders, 
some large, massive trees being grouped together 
nearer still. The freshness of a summer shower just 
past is on the foreground vegctation, the details of 
which are wonderfully varied and natural. Light and 
transparency are given to the shade in which the fore- 
ground is enveloped by a poolin the road, and the ree 
flections trom the group of cattle standing in it; and 
there is over the whole picture a charming spell of the 
repose and warmth characteristic of a pleasant sum. 
mer evening. 

Mr. John A. Hows is at work on s picture for the 
spring exhibition of the Academy of Desigu. Itis a 
wild forest scene—a misty ‘ Morning in the Woods,” 
with a shanty and some figures under the pine trees in 
the foreground. 

“The Height of the Season at Long Branch,” one 
composition of a moonlight scene at that fashionab 
watering-place, has just been finished by Mr. C. G, 
Rosenberg, and will soon Le placed on public exhibi- 
tion, 

“ Gulliver's Travels”—a book which all of us have 
read, and none of us forgotteu—has suggested tu Mr. 
Marcus Waterman a subject for a picture lately finiehed 
by him, The picture is a somewhat large one, and the 

seage selected by the artist is the tying down of Gul- 

iver by the astonished Jittle folks of Lilliput, Gulli- 
ver’ unwieldly form is nearly concealed from view by 
the immense crowd of small ures that 
around, and even venture to clam Over tt, Allis 
busy, and holiday-like, and bustili with carnival 
abandon. The little tolke are somewhat ot the fancy- 
ball variety, conveying the idea that the Lilliputians, 
thuugh little, were wealthy; and the spirit of Swift's 
satire has been well carried out by the artist in the tro- 
mendons ado made by them about Gulliver, This pic- 
ture will probably be on view at the next exhibition of 
the Academy of 














= — 
Mr. Stanton Holding Possession of the War 
Office During the Night of 2ist and 22nd 
ult. 


Mrz. Secretary, or ex-Secretary Stanton— 
opinions are divided on the subject of the title—has 
become a personage toward whom irresistibly th» 
curious glances ot the people concentrate, as (he rays 
of the sun passing through a convex lens will come 
to a focus upon any object, great or small. Mr. Stantoa 
has at least the virtue of firmness, of persistence, or,as 
some may call it, of obstinacy, and it is with thmt o.r- 
acteristic abundantly exhibited that we represent him 
in our engraving. The confilct between Presideut 
Johnson and the National Congress in regard to th: 
Secretaryship of War constitutes a chapter in the bis- 
tory of the republic that, at the present time, is of in- 
tense interest to the public. Without discussing th» 
political merits of the question, which it is not our 
province to do, we cannot do less than illustrate the re. 
markable incident of Mr. Stanton kecping vigil at the 
midnight hour in the War Office, s griun sentinel guard. 
ing the treasures of official! pusitiou, and ready main. 
tain possession against all comers. Ou the night of the 
21st ult. Mr. Stanton mounted guard in bis sanctom 
end remained there, watchful and f arless, till the 
morning. Whatever may be said of the controversy 
relating to the Secretaryship of War, the position is no 
sinecure, Let us hope, for the sake of the dignity of 
the republic, that it will soon be determined who is the 


legitimate incumbent, 








Lorp Carer Justice Potzock, when a boy, 
was placed under Dr, Roberts at St. Paul’s school. A 
story is related that young Pollock, fancying be was 
wastiug his time there, intimated to the bradwaster 
that he should not stay; and tha: the doctor, who was 
des'rous of keeping so promising a lad, there be- 
came #0 cross and disagreeable, that one the 
outh wrote him a note saying he should not return, 
doctor ~ aby note ® ap who called on 
him to is t is son's determination, 
adding that he hed advised him not to send the note. 
Upon which the doctor broke out: 
Ah, sir, you'll live tosee that boy hanged.” 
The doctor, on meeting Mrs. Pollock some years after 
h's pupil had obtained University honors and prifes- 
sional success, congratulated her op her sou’s good for- 
tune, adding, quite unconscious of the humorous cou- 


eMint madam, I always anid he'd All om clovates 
situation.” 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press. 
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TYE POOR CHILDREN OF THE FAUBOURG ST. ANTOINE, PARIS, SUPPLIED W(TH FOOD, IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Obsequies of Maximilian, late Emperor of 

Mexico—The Funeral Procession at Tri- 

este—The Benediction at the Church of 

the Capuchins, Vienna, Austria. 

We give to-day two engravings, one representing 
the conveyance ot the remains of the late Archduke 
Maximilian from the Mole to the railway-station at 
Trieste, Austria; the other the benediction of the 
body of the deceased prince at the Church of the Capu- 
chins, in Vienna, At the church were assembled the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, the Archdukes, Francois- 
Charles, Charles-Louis, Louis-Victor, Ferdinand, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and all the princes and high digni- 
taries of the empire. The foreign governments were 
nearly all represeated, the church being too small to 
contain the vast assemblage that sought admittance. 
The deepest emotion was exhibited when the body of 
the prince was deposited in the tomb of the Haps- 
burghs, his last resting-place after his eventful and sor- 
rowful career. 

The Suez Canal, Egypt—Convoy of Coal- 

Barges being ‘Towed from Ismailia to 

Suez. 


The canal across the Isthmus of Suez, though not yet 
ully completed tor general navigation, is already suffi- 
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ciently advanced for the transportation of merchandise 

and supplies from sea to sea. Our engraving represeuts 

a convoy that has just left Ismailia, a city in the centre 

of the Isthmus, and is proceeding toward Suez by the 

fresh water canal. It will be seen that the tugboats 
tow ships as well as targes. The schooner represented 
is the Suze:te, a vessel of 100 tons, from Marseilles, 
which passed from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
in the canal. The town in the distance is Ismailia, con- 
taining 5,000 inhabitants. It is the real capital of the 

Isthmus, built in the desert, at the junction of the 

maritime canal with that formed of the fresh water of 

the Nile, on the borders of Lake Timsah. On the lst 
of October, 1869, it is expected that the canal will be 
opened for general navigation. 

Destruction by Fire of the Royal Mili. 
tary College at Sandhurst, Engiand. 
On the morning of January 22d the Sandhurst Mili- 

tary College was destroyed by fire. The amount of 

age was im , the whole left wing being re- 
duced to ruins. Mostof the valuables were removed 
from the several rooms, including the papers of the 

paymaster and quartermaster ; but it is stated that a 

bond for £5,000 is missing. Our engraving represents 

the condition of the edifice after the fire. 

Scene at the Grand Mont de Piete, or 

Pawnbroker’s Office, Paris, France. 
During the recent severe cold weather in Paris, and 
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the consequent suffering of the indigent population 
the Emperor Napoleon ordered the various depots of 
the Mont de Piété, or pawnbrokers’ shops, to 
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with the ladies who thronged the galleries there were 
over fifteen hundred persons in attendance. The chair 





that clothing or bedding deposited by destitute cus- 
tomers should be restored :o their owners on applica- 
tion, according to a recognized form. To understand 
this proceeding on the part of the Emperor, it must be 
borne in mind that in France the pawnbroker is a 
government official, the Mont de Piété is a bureau—a 
public office for the advance of State money—and is 
included in the enumeration of government charities. 
There are twenty-five offices of the Mont de Piété in 
Paris, which annually receive 1,400,000 pledges, and 
distribute from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 in loans. Inall 
France there are forty-five of these institutions, which 
are of unquestionable advantage to the poor. Our engrav- 
ing represents a scene at one of the offices on the pro- 
mulgation of the Emperor's order. 


The Conservative Banquet to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at Bristol. 

The Conservative Association of Bristol gave a grand 
entertainment to Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 22nd 
of January, in the spacious drill-hall of the Bristol Vol- 
unteer Corps. The banquet hall was handsomely deco. 
rated, and the best of feeling prevailed among the in- 
vited guests during the exercises of the interesting oc- 
casion. It was estimated that at least one thousand 
persons partook of the sumptuous collation, and that 








was pied by the Duke of Beaufort, K. G,, and the 

Ministry were ably represented by Lord Stanley, Sir 

John Pakington, Gathorne Hardy, and Colonel Tayior. 

Many leading members of the Houses of Parliament 

were also present. In reply to the toast, ‘‘ Her Majes- 

ty’s Ministers,”” Lord Stanley said on the situation of 

Ireland: ‘‘ What, I won’t say the Irish peasant, buta 

considerable number of the Irish peasantry, want, is, 

not compensation for improvements, which not one in 

a hundred ever makes, but to be transterred without 

payment from yearly tenants into owners of the soil. 

Now that is a demand which I cannot conceive under 

any circumstances that a British Legislature can assent 

to.”’ 

Locomotive Engine, with Horizontal Extra 
Wheels, for the Mont Cents Railway, 
Across the Alps. 

The railway over the Alps at Mont Cenis, between Sa- 
voy and Piedmont, will soon be opened for public travel. 
The rails were laid last year, and the trial trip on August 
26 was quite successful, the whole journey being ac- 
complished at the rate of about nine miles an hour, 
with two carriages, containing sixty persons, with 
pertect safety and facility, over the steepest gradients on 
this line. The rise between St. Michel and Lanale. 
bourg, @ distance of twenty-five miles, is 1,994 feet, or 
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at the cvernge rate of 79 fect in the mile; but the real 
accent of the mountain commences at Lanslebourg. 
From there io (le summit, six miles and one-third, it 
is necessary t mount 2,171 feet, or at the continuous 
Tate of 90 feet in the mile. The steepest incline that 
ap engine on the ordinary system of railway can ascend 
as lio 25, or 211 feet in the mile; but then its weight 
Becomes so great that it becomes practically useles#, 
Mr. Fell adopts a third, or centre rail, which 
adhesion is obtained by the pressure of horiz~ntal 
wheels, workod by the enginé in conjuoction with the 
Ordinary perpendicular wheels. This plan enables the 
Weight of the engine to be reduced to a minimum, in 
consequence of the extraordinary increase of power 
develope.s by the action of the horizontal wheels on the 
centre rai). Mr. Fell’s engines ate able to mount with 
ease gradients of 1 in 1% or twice as steep as the 
steepest gradient that an ordinary engine can sur- 
mount, This plan adds also to safety, as it is im- 
Ppossib'e for «he cngine or train ever to get off the line, 
Our engraving represents an engine and train going 
round «curve of forty yards. This it is able to do with 
pertect ease and satety, whilst un the ordinary system it 
would not be safe to go round, at anything like speed, 
curves of less than 400 yards’ radius, 


Distribution of Food to Poor Children in 
the Presence of ‘the Empress Bugenie, 
at the House Eugene*Napoleon, Paris, 
France. 


The winter in Paris has been very severe, atid has 
occasioned much suffering among the poorer classes- 
The Empress Eugenie, who in ter benevolence 1s well 
worthy her exalted position, Las been very liberal and 
earnest in administering to the wants of the destitute. 
Au cstablishment tallied the Maison Eugene- Napoleon 
has been founded under her supervision, for the gratu- 
itov's distribution of food to the nee y children of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, The empress recently assisied in 
person at one of the repasts provided at this estmblish- 
ment, and our engraving represents the imperial alms 
Giver fulfilling ber mission o1 charity. 





Arrival of the Body of Maximilian at Trieste, 
Austria— The Coffin Conveyed from the 
Frigate Novara on the Floating Cata- 


On the 16th of January last, the body of 
Maximilian, late Emperor of Mexico, was transferred 
from the f.igate Novarra, in the harbor of Trieste, to 
the railway depot on shore. It was a sad day for the 
people of Trieste, with whom the unfortunate prince 
was great favorite, The city was in mourning; the 
shops an‘ places of business were closed} the church 's 
were hung with funercal emblems; salvos of artillery 
peated from the forts and the shipping, and the inhab- 
{tants crowded to tie mole to witness the discmbarka. 
tion, The civiland military authorities, the giand dig. 
nitaries of the empire, the deputies of the Diet of 
Agram, with Bishop So0ié at their head, in fact all offi- 
cial personages, assembled to do honor to the occasion, 
Upon the arrival of the imper‘al family, represented by 
the Archdukes Charles, Louis-Victor, Leopold, and E - 
nest, the barge bearing the coffin left the Novarra, at 
ba f-past nine, a. m., and towed by a small steamer, 
silently proceeded toward the San Carlo Mole. 

All eyes were directed toward the floating coffin. The 
‘barge, 60 feet tong by 14 in width, was decora:ed with 
the representation of a crouching Mon, and en angel in 
silver, bearing two crowns, and a pall of black cloth 
fringed with silver and ornumented with the crown, 
covered the catafalque, The Mexican coffin had been 
enclosed within one of copper, covered with red velvet 
broidcred in gold. The imperial family placed on the 
coffin @ crowu with three inscriptions: 


To the valiant hero! 
To the beloved brother! 
To the good Christian! 


To right and left of the coffin, upon cushions of black 
Velvet broidered with silver, were placed the crown of 
Mexico, the Austrian archducal hat, and the princely 
crown; also, the ordors of St, Eugene, the imperia) 
eagie, Guadaioupe, and other digniticy, There were 
also three other crowus: one presented by the garrison 
of Queretero, another by the Governor of Gibraltar, 
and a third by the officers of the ficet of Pola, 

The cer ies of the di barkation were imposing. 
When the barge reached the shore, the cfficers of the 
iinperial navy lifted the coffin and placed it on the mag- 
nificent funeral car of the court. The bishop of Tri- 
este pronounced the benediction, and the solemu 
cortige moved on, At the depot another benediction 
Was pronounced, and the remains of the prince pro. 
ceeded to Vienna, where the funeral ceremonies took 
Place. 











Lost His Gmu.—In France, a paver’s ram- 
mor is callede girl, from its fancied resemblance to 
that entertaining ovject, On the 16th of January, a 
man of middie age, in the Outer Boulevard, who 
seomed to be a respectable workman, and the moral 
father of a family, was found lamenting almost to tears 
a great loss he had suffered. A crowd gathered and 


«Yeu, it is horsible,”’ said he, “for some wicked 
wretches have stolen my girl. Fifteen years [ have had 
her, and just now, when I ieft her for a few minutes in 
the stone-yar ‘elle a disparu—she’s disappeared !"’ 

“But why don’t you make researches—run and look 
in the conal—-who knows what may have happened— 
accidents take place so quickly. How was she dre ssed ?’’ 

The unfortunate loser stared at bis sympathizers as if 
he thought they must bave lost their s_nses, and then 


growled: 
Dressed! ate rs she had on clothes anda 
peep ben avail. Devil a rag was there on her! 
you what, Mademowelle didn’t require any wraps. 
I just took her under the arms, and you ought to see 
how she made the paving-siones set.” 
The crowd burst inio uter, and a collection was 
See Se ot ence supplied the man with a fresh 


Tue Princess Metternich is thus described 
in a Paris periodical: ‘‘Sbe is said not to be pretty. 
Listen to the eunmeration of her beanties: eyes which 
have the sweetness of a German reverie; teeth of 
brightest enamel; s forehead smooth and clear as 
infent’s; high and wide ae that ofa thinker; and abundant 
silky browe hair. le seem not to notice two par- 
ti beauties of her Austrian Hivhness—the form of 
her head, as Grerk as that of the Venus of Milo; her 
ear like @ pink ee ny one dovs justice 
to the beautiful fail of ber # ders, the exquisite 

arisiocratic hande, and the 








at the ; 
sod there sre not many now. W: with a« heart of 
extreme! a the ederdon ot 
; te 
Antoine; Jumping the children on her knees, i 
them, sitting on 4 stooli there are not cbairs enough 
—such i# the womau. Devotedly and fondly attached 
to & good man—Prince de Metternich—such 1s the 
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Repeating o’er a heartfelt prayer, 
And for one moment, one, I heard, 


BEFORE THE ALTAR, 


To-w1cut I saw her. She was there 
Before the altar, kneeling low ; 

The light seemed tangled in her hair, 
And kissed ber neck of snow, 


| 
| 


Theard the organ's throbbing hymn ; 
It seemed as if some pulse of woe 

Was sleuling through the twilight dim : 
One thrilled my heart, I know. 


I saw her lips, in silent words, 


A sigh upon the air, 


* I saw great teardrops stealing down 
Her cheeks, whose bloom was hid in snow, 
And trembling on the lashes brown, 
Whose fringes drooped so low. 


Tknew she asked for help to bear 
The bitter load of human life, 

The weight of woe and weary care— 
Her heart and soul at strife. 


Her heart kept whispering through its pain, 
Its restless longing, o’er and o’er ; 

Its wants and wishes, always vain, 
For love it knew no more, 


Her soul kept praying all the while 
For strength to bear its daily cross ; 

To go her way with patient smile 
When thinking of her loss, 


It seemed as though some holy balm 
Dropped healing on her wounded heart, 

For o’er her face there stole a calm 
Heav’n only can impart. 


I think she felt my presence then; 
She lifted up her tearful eyes, 

And looked into my face again 
With calm, yet sad surprise. 


God help me if my heart rebelled 
One moment at Tis wise decree, 
When those sweet eyes my own beheld! 
But she was not for me. 


She smiled, the smile a saint might wear, 
It touched me like an ange!’s kiss ; 

It seemed that Heaven lingered there 
To wrap her in its bliss. 


I knew, when looking in her face, 
She put all sinful thoughts aside— 

Thanked God sincerely for His grace, 
Though love had been denied. 


I, with my sinful, worldly heart, 
Might never walk her saintly way ; 

Her goodness held us far apart— 
Our lives were night and day. 


She spoke not, but I think she sent 

A prayer to heaven, on wings of faith, 
That I might ponder and repent, 

And rise from living death, 


I know she longed to point the way 
To higher life and better deeds ; 
To turn my darkness into day, 
And show where duty leads, 


Ah! me, sweet saint, you have your faith 
To tell you what shall one day be. 

1 shudder when [ think of death ; 
Your peace is not for me, 








THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER XI.—-BALL-ROOM EMOTIONS, 


In addition to the “bar” at which you settle your 
hotel account, the Ocean House has another, ex- 
clusively devoted to drinking. 

It is a snug, shady affuir, partially subterranean, 
and reached by a stairway, trodden only by the 
worshipers of Bacchus, 

Beyond this limited circle its locality is scarce 
known. 

In this underground region the talk of gentle- 
men, who have waxed warm over their cups, may 
be carried on ever so rudely, without danger of its 
reaching the delicate cars of those fair sylphs 
skimming through the corridors above, 

This is as it should be; befitting a genteel 
establishment, such as the Ocean House un- 
doubtedly is; adapted, also, to the ascetic atmo- 
sphere of New England, 

The Puritan prefers taking his drink “on the 
quiet.” 

On ball nights, the bar-room in question is more 
especially patronized ; not only by the guests of 
the Houre, but outsiders from other hotels, and 
“the cottages.” 

Terpsichore is a thirsty creature—one of the 
best customers of Bacchus; and, after dancing, 
usually sends a crowd of worshipers to the shrine 
of the jolly god. 

At the Ocean House balls, drink can be had up- 
stairs, champaizne and other light wines, with 
jellics and ices; but only underground are you 
permitted to do your imbibing to the accompani- | 
ment of a cigar, 

For this reason many of the gentlemen dancers, 
at intervals, descended the stairway that led to 
the drinking saloon. 

Among others, was Maynard, smarting under 
his discomfiture. 
| “Abrandy smash!” he demanded, pausing in 
| front of the bar, 








“Of all men, Dick Swinton!” soliloquized he, 
while waiting for the mixturc, ‘It’s true, then, 
that he’s been turned out of his regiment! 
No more than he deserved, and I expected. Con- 


| found the scamp! I wonder what’s brought him 


out here? Some card-sharping expedition, I 


| supposec—a razzia on the pigeon-roosts of America! 


Apparently under the patronage of G.rdwood 
mére, and evidently in pursuit of Girdwood fille. 
How has he got introduced to them? I’d bet 
high they don’t know much about him.” 

** Brandy smiasii, mister !” 

“ Well!” he continued, as if tranquilized by a pull 
at the iced mixture and the narcotic smell of the 
mint, “It’s no business of mine ; and after what’s 


passed, I don’t intend making it. They can have , 
| acquaintances, picked up perhaps during the 


him at their own price. Caveatemptor. For this 
little contretemps, | needn’t blame him ; though I’d 
give twenty dollars to have an excuse for tweaking 
his nose!” 


[Marc 7, 1868. 








They were standing in knots—drinking, smok- 
ing, conversing. 

Searce giving any of them a glance, he stepped 
up to the bar, and pronounced the name of bis 
drink—this time plain brandy and water. 

While waiting to be served a voice arrested his 
attention. It came from one of three in- 
dividuals, who, like himself, had taken stand 
before the counter, on which were their glasses. 

The speaker’s back was toward him; though 
sufficient of his whisker could be seen for May- 
nard to identify Dick Swinton. 

His companions were also recognizable as the 
excursionists of the row-boat, whose dog he Imad 
peppered with duck-shot. 

To Mr. Swinton, they were evidently recent 


course of the evening ; and they appeared to 
have taken as kindly to him as if they, too, had 


| learnt, or suspected him to be a lord ! 


Captain Maynard was anything but a quarrel-| 
some man, He only thought in this strain, smart- | 


ing under his humiliation. 

“Tt must have been the doing of the mother, 
who for a son-in-law prefers Mr, Swinton to me? 
Ha! ha! ha! If she only knew him as I do!” 

Another gulp out of the glass. 

** But the girl was a consenting party. Clearly 
80; else why should she have hung fire about 
giving me an answer! Cut out by Dick Swinton! 
The devil!” 

A third pull at the brandy smash. 

“Hang it! It won’t do to declare myself de- 
feated. They’d think so, if I didn’t go back to the 
ball-room! And what am I todo there? I don’t 
know a single feminine in the room ; and to wander 
about like some forlorn and forsaken spirit would 





but give them a chance for sneering at me. The | 


ungrateful wretches! Perhaps I shouldn’t be so 
severe on the little blonde. I might dance with 
her? But, no! I shall not go near them, I 
must trust to the stewards to provide me with 
something in the shape of a partner.” 

He once more raised the glass to his lips, this 
time to be emptied. 

Then, ascending the stairs, he sauntered back 
to the ball-room. 

He was lucky in his intercession with the gentle- 
men in rosettes. He chanced upon one to whom 
his name was not unknown; and through the 
intercession of this gentleman found partners 
in plenty. 

fle had one for every dance—waltz, quadrille, 
polka, and schottishe—some of the ‘sweetest 
creatures” on the floor. 





In such companionship he should have forgotten | 


Julia Girdwood. 

And yet he did not. 

Strange she should continue to attract him! 
There were others fair as she—perhaps fairer ; 
but throughout the kaleidoscope changes of 
that glittering throng, his eyes were continually 
searching for the woman who had given him only 
chagrin! He saw her dancing with a man he had 
good reason to despise~all night long dancing 
with him, observed by everybody, and by many 
admired. 

In secret unpleasantness, Maynard watched this 
splendid woman ; but it was the acme of bitter- 
ness when he saw her give ear to the whisperings 
of Richard Swinton, and lean her check upon 
his shoulder as they whirled around the room, 
keeping time to the voluptuous strains of the 
Cellarius ! 

Again occurred to him that same thought: 

“I'd give twenty dollars to have an excuse for 
tweaking his nose!” 

He did not know that, at less cost, and without 
seeking it, he was near to the opportunity. 

Perhaps he would have sought it, but for a cir- 
cumstance that turned up, just in time to tran- 
quilize him. 

He was standing by the entrance, close to a set 
screen. The Girdwoods were retiring from the 
room, Julia leaning on the arm of Swinton. As 
she approached the spot he saw that her eyes 
were upon him. He endeavored to read their 
expression. Was it scornful? Or tender? 

He could not tell. Julia Girdwood was a girl 
who had rare command of her countenance. 

Suddenly, as if impressed by some bold thought, 
or perhaps a pang of repentance, she let go the 
arm of her partner, dropping behind, and leaving 
him to proceed with the others, Then swerving a 
little, so as to pass close to where Maynard stood, 
she said, in a hurried half-whisper : 

“Very unkind of you to desert us!” 

** Indeed !” 

You should have come back for an explana- 
tion,” added she, reproachfully. “I could not 
help it.” 

Before he could make reply she was gone; but 
the accent of reproach left tingling in his ear was 
anything but disagrecable, 

‘A strange girl this!” muttered he, in aston- 
ished soliloquy. ‘Most certainly an original! 
After ail, perhaps, not so ungrateful. It may 
have been due to the mother?” 





CHAPTER XII.—‘‘APRES LE BAL.” 


Tue ball was almost over ; the fagged and flag- 
ging dancers rapidly retiring. The belles 
were already gone, and among them Julia Gird- 
wood, Only the wall-flowers, yet comparatively 
fresh, were stirring upon the floor. To them it 
was the time of true enjoyment ; for it is they who 
“dance all night till broad daylight.” 

Maynard had no motive for remaining after Miss 
Girdwood was gone. It was, in iruth, she who 
had retained him, But with a spirit now stirred 
by conflicting emotions, there would be litile 
chance of sleep; and he resolved, before retiring 
to his couch, to make one more sacrifice at the 
shrine of Bacchus. 

With this intent, he aga@in descended the stair- 
way leading to the cellar saloon. 

On reaching ‘the basement, he saw that he had 
been preceded by a score of gentlemen, who, 
ike himself, had come down from the ball-roam. 


He was holding forth to them in that grand 
style of intonation, supposed to be peculiar to the 
English nobleman; though in reality but the 
conceit of the stage caricaturist, and Bohemian 
scribbler, who only know “ my lord” through the 
medium of their imaginations. 

Maynard thought it a little strange. But it was 
many years since he had last seen the mai? now 
near him; and as time produces some queer 
changes, Mr. Swinton’s style of talking need not 
be an exception. 

From the manner in which he and his two 
listeners were fraternizing, it was evident 
they had been some time before the bar. At all 
events they were sufficiently obfuscated not to 
notice new-comers, and thus he had escaped their 
attention. 

He would have left them equally unnoticed, but 
for some words striking on his ear, that evidently 


| bore reference to himself, 


‘* By-the-way, sir,” said one of the strangers, 
addressing Swinton, “if it’s not making too free, 
may I ask you for an explanation of that litile 
affair that happened in the ball-room ?” 

‘“Aw—aw; of what affair do yaw speak, Mr. 
Lucas ?” 

‘Something queer—just before the first waltz. 
There was a dark-haired-girl with a diamond head- 
dress—the same you danced a good deal with—Miss 
Girdwood I believe her name is—and a feliow 
with mustache and imperial. The oll lady, 
too, seemed to have a hand init. My friend andI 
chanced to be standing close by, and saw there 
was some sort of a scene among you. Wasn't it 
so?” 

“*Scene—naw—naw. Only the fellaw wartted to 
have a spin with the divine queetyaw, and the 
lady preferred dancing with yaw humble servant. 
That was all, gentlemen, I ashaw yaw.” 

“We thought there had been a difficulty be. 
tween him and you. It looked devilish like it.” 

“Not with me. I believe there was a mis- 
understanding between him and the young lady. 


| The twuth is, he pwead a pwovious engagement, 
| which she didn’t seem to have upon her cawd. 


For my part I had nothin ; to do with the fellaw— 
absolutely nothing—did not even speak to him.” 

“You looked at him, though, and he at you? 
I thought you were going to have it out between. 
you, there and then.” 

“Aw—aw; he understands me bettaw—that 
same individual.” 

** You knew him before, then ?” 

“Slightly, vewy slightly—a long time agaw.” 

‘In your own country, perhaps? He appeers 
to be an Englishman.” 

“Naw—not a bit of it, He’s a demmed Iwish- 
man,” 

Maynard’s ears were becoming rapidly hot. 

“What was he on your side?” inquired the 
junior of Swinton’s new acquaintances, who ap- 
peared quite as curious as the older one. 

‘“*What was he!- Aw—aw, faw that matter 
nothing —nothing.” 

‘** No calling, or profession ?” 

“Wah, yas; when [ knew the fellaw he was an 
ensign in an in‘antry wegiment. Not one of the 
ewack corps, yaw knaw? We should not have, 
weceived him in ours.” 

Maynard's fingers began to twitch. 

“Of course not,” continued the ‘swell.’” 
“T have the honaw, gentlemen, to bewong to 
the Gawds—Her Majesty’s Dwagoon Gawds.” 

**He has been in our service—in one of the 
regiments raised for the Mexican war. Do you 
know why he left yours ?” 

‘Well, gentlemen, it’s not for me to speak too 
fweely of a fellaw’s antecedents, I am usually 
cautious about such matters—vewy cautious, 
indeed,” 

“Ob, certainly; right enough,” rejoined the 





rebuked inquirer; ‘I only asked because it 
seems a little odd that an officer of your army 
shorld have left it to take service in ours,” 

“Tf I knew anything to the fellaw’s qwedit,” 
continued the Guardsman, “I should be most 
happy to communicate it. Unfawtunately, I don’t. 
Quite the contwawy !” 

Maynard’s muscles—:specially those of his 
dexter arm—were becoming fearfully contracted. 
It wanted but little to draw him into the conver- 
sation. One more such remark would be sufti- 
cient ; and unfortunately for himself, Mr. Swinton 
made it. 

“The twuth is, gentlemen,” said he, the drink 
perhaps having deprived him of his customary 
caution—“ the twuth is, that Mr. Ensign May- 
nard—or Captain Maynard, as I bewlieve he now 
styles himself—was kicked out of the Bwitish 
sarvice. Sach was the weport, though I won't be 
wesponsible for its twath.” 

* It's a lie!” cried Maynard, suddenly pulling 
off his kid glove, and drawing it sharply across 
his traducer’s cheek. “A lie, Dick Swinton! 
And if not responsible for originating it, as you 
say, you shall be for giving it circulation. 
There never was such a report, and you know it, 
scoundrel ! 





Swinton’s cheek turned white, as the glove that 
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had smitten it; but it was the pallor of fear, | 
rather than anger. 

** Aw—indeed ! you there, Mr. Maynard! Well— | 
well ; I’m sure—you say it’s nottwue. And you've 
called me « scoundwell! And yaw stwuck me 
with yaw glove!” 

“I shall repeat the word and the blow. I shall 
spit in your face, if you don’t retract!” 

“* Wetwact !” 


“Bah ! there’s been enough passed between us. | much less of undressing himself—Mr. Swin'on | It bore the superscription, 


I leave you time to reflect. My room is No. 209, 
on the fourth story. I hope you'll ind a friend | 
who won’t be above climbing to it. My card, } 
sir!” 

Swinton took the card, and with fingers that 
showed trembling, gave his own in exchange. 

While with a scornful glance, that compre- 
hended both him and his acolytes, the other faced 
back to the bar ; coolly completed his "potation ; 
and, without saying another word, reascended 
the stairway. 

“You'll meet him, won’t you?” asked the older 
of Swinton’s drinking companions. 

It was not a very correct interrogatory; but, 
perhaps, judging by what had passed, the man 
who put it may have deemed delicacy superfluous. 

“Of cawse—of cawse,” replied he of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Horse Guards, without taking note of the 
rudeness, ‘‘Demmed awkward, too!” he con- 
tinued, reflectingly. ‘I am here a stwanger—no 
fwend——” 

“Oh, for that matter, interrupted Lucas, the 
owner of the Newfoundland dog, ‘‘ there need be 
no difficulty. I shall be most happy to act as 
your second.” 

The man who thus readily volunteered his ser- 
vices, was as arrant a poltroon as could have been 
found about the fashionable hostelry in which the 
conversation was taking place—not excepting 
Swinton himself. He, too, had good cause for 
playing principal in a duel with Captain Maynard. 
But it was safer to be second ; and no man knew 
this better than Louis Lucas, 

It would not be the first time for him to act in | 
this capacity. Twice before had he done so, 
obtaining by it a sort of borrowed rclat, that 
was mistaken for bravery. For all this he was 
in reality a coward; and though smarting 
under his remembrance of his encounter with 
Maynard, he had allowed the thing to linger with- 
out taking further steps. The quarrel with Swin- 
ton was therefore in good time, and to his hand, 

**Rither I, or my friend here ?” he auded, 

** With pleasure,” assented the other. 

“Thanks, gentiemen ; thanks, both! Exceed- 
ingly kind of you! But,” continued Swinton in a 
hesitating manner, ‘‘I should be sowy to bwing 
either of youinto my scwape. There are some of 
my old comwades in Canada, sarving with their 
wegiments. I shall telegwaph to them. And this | 
fellaw must wait. Now, dem it! let’s dwop the | 
subject, and take anothaw dwink ?” 

All this was said with an air of assumed cool- | 





ness, of which, not even the drinks already taken | Come in! Who the deuce knocks at a gentleman’s | heard of an affair without a lady, young or old, at 


could cover the pretence. It was in truth but a | 
subterfuge to gain time, and reflect upon some | 
plan to escape without calling Maynard out. 

There might be a chance, if left to himself ; but 
once in the hands of another, there would be no 
alternative but stand up. 

These were the thoughts rapidly coursing | 
through Mr. Swinton’s mind, while the fresh 
drinks were being prepared. 

As the glass again touched his lips, they were 
white and dry ; and the after conversation between 
him, and his picked-up acquaintances, was con- 
tinued on his part, with an air of abstraction that 
told of a terrible uneasiness, 

it was only when oblivious with more drink that 
he assumed his swagger ; but an hour afterward, as 
he staggered up-stairs, even the alcoholic ** bum- 
ming” in his brain did not hinder him from having , 
a clear recollection of the encounter with the 
* demmed Iwishman”! 

Once inside his own apartment, the air of the | 
nobleman was suddenly abandoned. So, too, the 
supposed resemblance in speech, His talk was 
now that of a commoner—intoxicated. It was 
addressed to his valet, still sitting up to receive 
hit. 

A small antechamber on one side was supposed 


to be the sleeping-place of this confidential ser- | tell me his thoughts second-hand, 


| lay allI've got he’s been disgraced. 


** Yes—yes,” | 

“*What did he say to you?” 

**Not much said—not much, 
what he’s done.” 

“e What ” 

“Devil of a lot—yes—yes. Never mind now. 
Le’s go to bed, Frank. Tell you all *bout in the 
morning. Game’sup, "Tis by G—gig—God!” 

As if incapable of continuing the dialogue— | 


It’s what he’s— 


staggered across to the bed; and, sinking down | 
upon it, was soon snoring and asleep. 

It might seem strange that the servant should 
lie down beside him, which he did, 
Not after knowing that the little valet was his 

wife! 

It was the amiable “‘ Fan,” who thus shared the | 
couch of her inebriate husband. 

CHAPTER XIII.—CHALLENGING THE CHALLENGER. 

**In faith, ’'ve done a very foolish thing,” re- 
flected the young Irishman, as he entered his 
dormitory, and flung himself into a chair, ‘Still 
there was no help for it. Such talk as that, even 
from a stranger like Dick Swinton, would play 
the deuce with me. Of course they don’t know 
him here ; and he appears to be playing a great 
part among them ; no doubt plucking such half- | 
fledged pigeons as those with him below. 

“* Very likely he said something of the same to 
the girl’s mother—to herself? Perhaps that’s 
why I’ve been treated so uncourteously! Well, 
I have him on the hip now; and shall make him 
repent his incautious speeches. Kicked out of 
the British service! Lying car, to have said it! 
To have thought of such a thing! And from 
what I’ve heard it’s but a leaf from his own his- 
tory! This may have suggested it. I don’t 
believe he’s any longer in the Guards: else 


| is addressed to yourself.” 





what should he be doing out here? Guardsmen 
don’t leave London and its delights without | 
strong, and generally disagreeable, reasons. I'd 
He was on | 
the edge of it, when I last heard of him. 

He’ilfight of course? He wouldn't if he could help 
it—I know the sweep well enough for that. But I've 
given him no chance to get out of it. A kid glove 
across the face, to say nothing of a threat to spit 
in it—with a score of strange gentlemen looking 
on and listening! If ten times the poltroon he is, 
he dare not show the white feather now. 

Of course he’il call me out ; and what am I to do 
forasecond? The three or four fellows I’ve scraped 
companionship with here, are not the men- 
one of them. Besides, none of them might 
care to oblige me on such short acquaintance ? 

** What the deuce amI todo? Telegraph to the 
Count?” he continued, after a pause spent in re- 
flecting. ‘* He's in New York, I know; and know 
he would come on at once, It’s just the sort of | 
thing would delight the viewr sabreur, now that | 
the Mexican affair 1s ended, and he’s once more 
compelled to sheathe his revolutionary sword. | 


door at this unceremonious hour?” 

It was not yet five A. mM. Outside the hotel 
could be heard carriage-wheels, rolling off with 
late roysterers, who had outstayed the ball, 


Swinton? Come in!” 


4 a . : | ing his tack, “I needn’t stay to tell you about 
“Surely it’s too soon for an emissary from | the lady. She had little or nothing to do with it. 
It occurred in the barroom, after the ball was | 


“Ah! For what, my dear Roseveldt ?” 

“You've said that I instructed you in the 
science of war. Be itso. But the pupil now ex- 
cels his teacher—has gone far beyond him in 
fame. That’s why I’m here.” 

** Explain yourself, count !” 

“Read this. It will save speech. You see it 


Maynard took the sealed letter handed to him. 


“*Capratn Maynarp.” 

Breaking it open, lie read : 

“THE committee of Germati tefugees in New 
York, in view of the late news frori Europe 
have hopes that freedom is not yet extinguislic 
in their ancient fatherland. They have deter- 
mined upon once more returning to it, and taking 
oy in the struggle again begun in Baden and 

he Palatinate. Impressed by the gallantry dis- | 
played by you in the late Mexican war, with your 
protective kindness to their countrymen who 
served under you—and above all od well-known 
devotion to the cause of liberty—they have unani- 
mously resolved to offer you the leadership in this 
enterprise. While aware of its perils—as also of 
your courage to encounter them—they can prom- 
ise you no reward, save that of glory and a na- 
tion’s gratitude. To achieve this, they offer te 
a nation’s trust, Say, sir, are you prepared to 
accept it ?” 

Some half dozen names were appended, at which 
Maynard simply glanced. He knew the men, and 
had heard of the movement. 

‘I accept,” he said, after a few seconds spent | 








o No.” 

* Sacre!’ he said, hissing out a French excla- 
mation. “‘ How provoking! To think such an im- 
portant matter—the liverty of all Europe—should 
suffer from such a paltry mischance! It has becn 
well said that woman is the curse of mankind |” 

“Have you any idea,” he continued, after this 
ungallant speech, “when the fellow is likely to 
send in?” 

“Not any. Some time during the day, I take it. 
There can be no cause for delay that Ican think ofs 
Heaven knows, we’re near enough each other, 
since both are stopping in the same hotel.” 

“Challenge sometime during the day. Shooting, 
or whatever it may be, to-morrow morning. No 
railway from here, and boat only once aday. Leaves 
Newport at seven p.m. A clear twenty-four hours 
lost! Sac-r-re !” 

These calculations were in soliloquy ; Count 
Roseveldt, as he made them, torturing his great 
mustache and looking at some imaginary object 
between his feet. 

Maynard remained silent. 

The count continued his sotfo voce speeches, 
now and then breaking into ejaculations déivered 
in a louder tone, and indifferently in French, Nug- 
lish, Spanish, and German. 

“By heavens, I have it!” he at length ex- 
claimed, at the same time starting to his feet. 
“*T have it, Maynard! I have it!” 

“‘ What has occurred to you, my dear count ?” 

“A plan to save time. We'll go back to New 


in reflection, “You can carry that answer back toy, by this evening’s boat!” 


the committee.” | 

*“Oarry back an answer! My dear Maynard, 
I come to carry you back.” 

“Must I go directly ?” 

“This very day. The rising in Baden has be- 
gun, and you know revolutions won’t wait for any 
one. Every hour is important. You are ex- 
pected back by the next boat. I hope there’s 
nothing to prevent it? What! There is some- 
thing ?” 

“There is; something rather awkward.” 

**Not a woman? .No—no! You’re too much 
of a soldier for that.” 

**No; not a woman.” 

As Maynard said this, a strange expression came 
over his countenance, as if he was struggling 
against the truth, 

* No—no!” he continued, with a forced smile. 
“Nota woman, It’s onlya man; indeed only a 
thing in the shape of one.” 

* Explain, captain! Who, or what is he?” 

“Well, it’s simply an affair, About an hour ago 
I slapped a fellow in the face.” 

** Ha!” 

**There’s been a ball to-night—in the hotel, 
here.” 

*T know it. 
away. Well?” 

“There was a young lady——” 

“T might have known that, too. 


I met some of the people going 


Who ever 


the bottom of it? But excuse me for interrupt- 
ing you ?” 
** After all,” said Maynard, apparently chang- 





The door opening at the summons, discovered | over, and she in her bed, I suppose.” 
“Leave her to one side then, and let her | 


the night porter of the hotel. 

“Weill! what wan! you, my man?” 

**A gentleman wants you, sir.” 

* Show him up!” 

** He told me, sir, to give you his apologies for 
disturbing you ut #0 early an hour, It is because 
his business is very important.” 

‘Bosh! Why need he have said that? Dick 
Swinton’s friend must be a more delicate gentle- 
man than himself!” 

The last speech was in soliloquy, and not to the 
porter, 

“He said, sir,” continued the latter, “that 
having come by the boat ———” 

** By the boat ?” 

** Yeu, sir, the New York boat, 

““You—yes ; I heard the whistle. Well?” 

“That having come by the boat, he thought— 
he thought——” 

**Confound it, my good fellow; don’t stay to 
Where is he? 


vant. Judging by the dialogue that ensued, he | Show him up here, and let him speak them for 


might he well called confidential. 


the situation would have been surprised at listen- | 


ing (o it. 
“A pretty night you’ve made of it!” said the 
valet, speaking more in the tone of a master, 


** Fact—fac—hie’p! you speak th’ truth, Frank! | 


No—not pretty night. The ver’ 
d—d——d ugly night.” 

** What do you mean, you sot’?” 

*“*Mean—mee-an! I mean the g—gig—game’s 
up. ‘Tis, by G—G—God! Spiend’d chance, 
Never have such ‘nother. Million dollars! All 
spoiled—thanfernalfella!” 

** What fellow?” 

** Whodyespose I’ve seen—met him in the bail- 
ball—baroom-—down below. Le’s have another 
drink! Drinks all round—who'’s g- -gig—going 
drink ?” 

“Try and talk a little straighter! 
abont ¢” 

**Whas’t "bout? 
hic’p! "bout him.” 

“Him! who?” 

“ Who-. who—who—why, Maynard. 
you know Maynard? B’long to the Thirty 
—Don’t rec’lect the number of regiment. No 
matter for that. He’s here—the c—c—on/ound’d 
cur.” 

** Maynard here!” exclaimed the valet, in a tone 
strange for a servant. 

“B’shure he is! Straight as a trivet, curse 
him! Safe to spoil everything—make a reg’lar 
mucker of it.” 

** Are you sure it was he?” 

“Sure—sure!l { sh’d think eo. He’s give me 


reverse—a 


What's this 


Whatehdbe about? Him— 


Of course 


good reason, c—curse ’im!” 
** Did you speak to him?” 





| tion. 


Thirty | 


A stranger to | himself.” 





sleep.” 

**T had gone into this barroom to take a drink, 
by way of night-cap, and wes standing by the 
counter, when I heard some one making rather 
free use of my name. Three fellows were clo-« 
beside me, talking in a very fast style, and as I 
soon discovered, about myself. They had been 


“Not before fighting! I presume you include 


, Hat in your calculations ?” 


“Of course Ido, We'll fight, and be in time all 


| the same,” 


If Maynard had been a man of delicate suscep- 
tibilities he might have reflected on the uncer- 
tainty of such a programme. 

He merely asked for its explanation. 

“Perfectly simple,” responded the count, “ You 
are to be the challenged party, and, of course, 
have your choice both of time and weapons. No 
matter about the weapons. It’s the time that con- 
cerns us 80.” 

‘You'd bring off the affair to-day?” 

“ Would, and will.” 

‘‘ How if the challenge arrive too late—in the 
evening say?” 

** Garrambo !—to use our old Mexican shib- 
boleth—I’ve thought of that—of everything. The 
challenge shall come early—must come, if your 
adversary be a gentleman. I’ve hit ypon a plan to 
forcezit out of him in good time.” 

“Your plan?” 

** You'll write to him—that is, I shall—to say you 
are compelled to leave Newport to-night ; that a 
matter of grand importance has suddenly sum- 
moned you away. Appeal to him, as a man of 
honor, to send in his invitation at once, so that 
you may arrange a meeting. If he don’t do so, by 
all the laws of honor you will be free to go, at any 
hour you may name.” 

‘That will be challenging the challenger. Will 
it be correct ?” 

“Of course it will. I'll be answerable. It’s 
altogether en régle—strictly according to the 
code.” 

**T agree to it, then.” 

‘Enough! I must set about composing the let- 
ter. Being a little out of the common, it will re- 
quire some thought. Where are your pens and 


| ink ?” 


imbibing a good deal, and did not chance to see | 


me, 
Ono of the three I had known in England, 


| when we were both in the British: service, 


She's just in.” | 


“The other two—Amecricans I suppose them 
I had only seen for the first time, some two days 
ago. Indeed, I had then a little difficulty with 
them, which I needn’t stay to trouble you about 
now ; though I more than half expected to have 
had a challenge for that. It didn’t come, how- 
ever ; and you may guess what sort they are. 

“Tt was my quondam acquaintance of the Eng- 
lish army who was taking liberties with my char- 
acter, in answer to inquiries the other two were 

utting to him.” 


**From New York ?” continued Maynard, after ’ ** What was he telling them ?” 


the porter had disappeared. ‘* Who of the Knick- 
erbockers can it be? And what business of such im- 
portance as to startle a fellow from his sleep at half- 
past four in the morning—supposing me to have 
been asleep—whielt luckily I’m not. Is the Empire 
City ablaze, and Fernando Wood, like a second 
Nero, fiddling in ruthless glee over its ruins? 
Ha! Roseveldt !” 

** Maynard!” 

The tone of the exchanged salutation told of a 
meeting unexpected, and alter a period of separa- 
It was followed by « mutual embrace. 

Theirs was a friendship too fervent to be satisfied 

with the shaking of hands, Fellow campaigners— 
| as friends—they had stood side by side under the 

hissing hail-storm of battle. Side by side had 
| they charged up the difficult steep of Chapulte- 
pec, in the face of howitzers belching forth their 
deadly shower of shot—side by side fallen on the 
crest of the counterscarp, their blood stream- 
| ing unitedly into the ditch! 
| They had not seen each othet since. No won- 
der they should mect with emotions correspond- 
ing to the scenes through which they had passed. 

Some minutes passed before either could find 
coherent speech, They ouly exchanged ejacula- 
tions. Maynard was the first to become calm. 

** God bless you, my dear count!” he said; “ my 
grand instructor in the science of war. How glad 
I am to see you!” 

** Not more than I you, cher camarade !” 

* But say, why are you here? I did not ex- 
pect you ; though strange enough I was this mo- 
ment thinking of you!” 

“I’m here to se you 





specially you |” 








* No end of lies ; the worst of ‘them being that 
I had been kicked out of the British service! Of 
course it was also his last. After that——” 

* After that you kicked him ont of the barroom. 
I fancy I can see you engaged in that little bit of 
foot practice !” 

“JT was not quite so rude as that, I only 
slashed him across the cheek with my glove, and 
then handed him my card. 

“Tn truth, when you were announced I thought 
it was his friend, and not mine ; though, knowing 
the man as I do, the idea of his sending a mes- 
senger so early rather surprised me. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, Count, I was in a 
devil of a dilemma—being acquainted with nobody 
here who could have served me for a second. I 
suppose, I can reckon upon you ?” 

“Oh, that of course;” answered the count, with 
as much insouciance as if he had been only asked 
foracigar. ‘“ But,” he added, “is there no way 


| this meeting may be avoided ?” 


It was not any craven thought that dictated the 
interrogatory. A glance at Count Roseveldt would 
have satisfied any one of this. 

Full forty years of age, with mustache and 
whisker just beginning to show stecl-gray, of true 
martial bearing, he at onceimpressed you as a man 
who hid seen much practice in the terrible trade 
of the duello. At the same time there was about 
him no air either of the bully or bravado. On the 
contrary, his features were marked by an expres- 
sion of miidness—on occasions, only changing to 
atern. 

One of these changes came over them, as May- 


; nard emphatically made answer : 





Maynard pointed to a table, on which were the 
writing materials. 

Drawing up a chair, Roseveldt seated himself 
beside it. 

Then taking hold of a pen, and spreading a 
sheet of “cream laid” before him, he proceeded 
to write the premonitory epistle, scarce consult- 
ing the man most interested in what it might con- 
tain. Thinking of the revolution in Baden, he 
was most anxious to set free his friend from the 
provoking compromise, so that both might bear 
the flag of freedom through his beloved father- 
land. 

The note was soon written ; % copy carefully 
taken, folded up, and shoved into an envelope, 
Maynard scarce allowed the opportunity oi read- 
ing it! 

It had to be addressed by his directions, and 
was sent to Mr. Richard Swinton, just as the great 
gong, screaming through the corridors of the 
Ocean House, proclaimed to its guests the hour 
for déjeuner & la fourchette. 








Tue Brorner or Cuantes Dickuns.—In one 
of his tales, or perhaps of his letters, Mr. Dickens told 
his readers how he came to wear the name of “ Boz." 
Itappears that “a young and favorite br ther” was, 
for some family reason, nicknamed “ Mose,”’ and that 
another member, having a very bad cold on one occa- 
sion, in attempting to call “Mose,” rendere! the 





term “Boz.” Thereafter “Boz” became a familiar 
name in the Dickens family, and Charies adopted it 
as his own tile. Some fifeen years ago this younger 
and favorite brother came to Chic to reside. e 
entered the office of the Illinois entral Roi'road 
Company, and, as long as his health continued, his 
family lived comfortably; but sickness came, and 
with it penury and trouble. Some two years ago Mr, 
Augustus N. Dickens died, leav'ng his wijow and her 
large family unprovided for, strangers in a strange 
land. One of the principal rea-ons tor Mr. Dickens's 
coming to the United States, we are assured, was to 
visit the grave of his brother, and to comfort the heart 
of the widow and her orphans with the sympathetic 


| offerings of a brother’s heart. Those who see Mr, 


Dicyeus merely on the platform, snd know of him only 
as the recipient of thousands o: doilars for cae ev. n- 
ing’s performance, scarcely imagine that while he is 
before them, the delineator of the joys and sorrows of 
his own creation, his thoughts are far away upon the 
shores of Lake Miciican, where lies the unmarked 
grave of tie pleymate of his dave. While he 
reads to his audiences in Boston, New York, aad dse- 
where, the story ot the Nickelby family, it is impossi- 
pame, 





ble to that Ike Ralph of that he would 
torget the widow of his whose children 
would have been suffering ere this for want of food, but 


for the charity of Mr, Dickens’s A 
raat i Dibene too ee ent to a nicely to 
eated by Mr. ) p 

be forgotten by himself. The school af’ Dotheboye 
Hall” was made up of that class of pupils. 








TERRIBLE EXPLOSION OF KEROSENE OIL AT GERMANTOWN, HOLMES CO., 


Terrible Kerosene Oil Explosion in Holmes 
County, Ohio. 


Kerosene explosions, with fatal consequences, 
are becoming so frequent that some legislative action 
is imperatively demanded either to prohibit tne sule of 
explosive oils or to compel the use of lamps and 
utensils that will guard against the danger. 
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Our engraving represents one of the most terrible of 
these accidents, by which several lives were lost and a 
number of people shockingly burned. Mr. Daniel 
Earb, his wife and three children, were visiting, on the 
Sist of last month, the family of Jonas Mast, residing 
in German Township,’ Holmes County, Ohio, The 
family of Mr. Mast consisted of five persons. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, the oil in a lamp that 
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was burning, becoming nearly,exhausted, Mr. Mast extin- 
guished it and took up a two-gallon can containing 
about three quarts of oil, to refill the lamp. His son, a 
~~ of twelve or fourteen years, stood near by holding 
a lighted tallow candle, and although warned by his 
parents to stand back, during the process of replenish- 
ing the lamp, he came too near, and a simultaneous ex- 
plosioa took place in lamp and van, bursting both, and 
scattering the oil all over the room and upon the 
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OHIO, ON THE 25TH OF JANUARY LAST. 


persons of all present, at the same time setting them 
on fire. 

All the members of both families were badly burned. 
Five were fatally injured, and died soon after the ex- 
plosion; the recovery of the others is doubtful. Our 
illustration is from a sketch by the postmester of 
Shanesvilile, Tuscarora County, Ohio, who resides three 
miles from the scene of the calamity, and was present 
shortly atter it occurred. 


RECOVERING THE BODY OF ALONZO DIVER FROM THE WRECK OF THE STEAM-TUG JAMES A. WRIGHT, AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF THE BOILER, ON THE .(TH ULT. —SEE PAGE 394. 
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PROCESSION (THE FOLLIES OF THE YEAR 1867) AT THt ANNUAL FANCY DRESS BALL OF THE LI£DERKRANZ, AT 
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Fatal Boiler Explosion on Board the Steamtug | 


James A. Wright, on the {7th ult., Near | 8™ 


Bedioe’s Island, N. Y. | 


As THe tugboat James A. Wright, having in | 
tow the bark Gagerrolf, was approaching the dock at 
the toot of Congress street, on the ¢fternoon of the 17th 
ult., ber boiler exploded, and in a few minutes both 
vessels were enveloped in a dense volume of steam and 
smoke, The captain, Silas A. Dakin, and pilot, Benja- | 
min Fisher, with one of the crew, were standing in the 
pilot-house when the explosion took place, and all three 
were hurled to a considerable height in the air. The 
steamtug Howard, the Staten Island ferryboat Norti- 
field, and the revenue cutter Uno, soon came to the | 
assistance of the crew, and succeeded in putting out 
the flames, which were rapidly gaining headway, after | 
which the wieck was conveyed to Jersey City, anda | 
close examination was instituted. The back head of | 
the boiler was almost completely blown out, and the | 
boiler itself was pronounced an unserviceable one, 
eight out of its fourteen braces being very defective. 
The injuries sustained by the crew were inflicted chiefly 
by scalds and contusions. Captain Dakin was severely 
cut about the head and face, and remained in an in- 
sensible condition some time after being rescued from 
the wreck. The pilot, Mr. Fisher, who was huried into 
the rigging of the Gagerrolf, received injuries of so 
serious a character that fears of his recovery are enter- 
tained, 

During the examination of the tugboat at Jersey City 
the body of the fireman, Alonzo Diver, was found in the 
midst of the debris about the boiler, and efforts were 
at once made to extricate it. This was found to bea 
task of considerable difficulty, in view of the mangled 
condition of the remains, and it was not until late in 
the afternoon of the succeeding day that the body was 
recovered, Several other persons were injured by the 
catastrophe, but none of them to an alarming extent. 





The Annual Fancy Dress Ball of the Lieder- 
kranz, at the Academy of Music, New York 
City, on the 20th ult. 


Amona the gay, fantastic, gorgeous, and 
mirth-provoking features of the carnival season in the 
city of New York, the Grand Annual Fancy Dress Ball 
of the German Liederkranz has for many years been 
conspicuous. Ou Thursday, the 20:h ult., this festival 
was celebrated in magnificent style at the Academy of 
Music. Preparations had been made with liberality, 
taste, and elaboration, and the result was a combina- 
tion of attractive elements that were fairly bewildering 
in their variety and splendor. The stage rep:esented 
a fairy grotto, and it was not difficult for the imagina- 
tion to identify the whole scene with some dream of a 
fairyland. There was beauty and splendor joined with 
the grotesque and picturesque; there was overflowing 
mirth, grace, satire and wit, and that energy of enjoy- 
ment that seemed determined to deck the wings of the 
flying moments with the hues of pleasure in deflance 
of any suggestion of a sorrowful morrow. 

The great feature of the occasion was the grand alle- 
gorical procession, representing the Follies of the Year 
1867. King Carnival assumed absolute sway for the 
nonce, aud being no respecter of persons, marshaled 
before him kings and potentates with an impartial 
sceptre, From the Emperor Napoleon to King Theo- 
dorus, from Andy Johnson to General Boum, from 

to peasant, from George Francis Train to the live 
Gorilla, ail were put on exhibition, and trotted out 
with their foibles made prominent, and passed in re- 
view in admirable confusion, Our engraving represents 
this procession, which was in every respect a success 
worthy the reputation of the Liederkranz. Most of the 
characters will be readily recogn zed by the public 
generally, as well as by the thousands who crowded 
the Academy of Music as spectators and participants o 
the scene. 


“Wy Murderer’s Name Is—”’ 
OR, THE WIFE'S REVENGE, 
SBECOND PART. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir it was remarkable that Vibert did not leave 
the Hotel des Princes, it was surely equall 
strange that Julia did not return to her lodg- 
ings in the Rue de la Paix. Had she not 
gone to the Rue de Grammont solely to be able to 
receive Savari and conceal from him her identity ? 
What now prevented her, then, from resuming her 
name, and returning to the home which was en- 
deared to her by so many tender recollections? 

She constantly repeated to herself : 

* This cannot last ; he must learn whoIam. I 
cannot keep up this comedy forever, and appear 
like an adventuress, when I have an honorable 
name and position. I must tell him all!” 

But her heart tailed her, and she continued the 
deception, in order to avoid admitting that she 
had all along been acting a false part. 

They returned to their former manner of living, 
except that Vibert no longer disturbed their in- 
terviews. This sudden disappearance puzzled 
Savari, but as Julia could not explain it, he fancied 
that perhaps Vibert was jealous of the attention 
paid to his vousin. 

Every day he hastened to Julia’s side at two 
o’clock, and never left her until evening. Seated 
on the sofa beside her, he told her all his early 
struggles, trials, and temptations. Thus time 
passed, without in any way changing the aspect of 
affairs, until one day her eyes feli upon a para- 
graph in a daily journal. 

The approaching trial of Langlade was dis- 
cussed, and the terrible article concluded ag fol- 
lows : 

“Langlade was married to a beautiful woman 
called Setting-Sun, with whom he was desperately 
in love. He met Vidal leaving her apartments, 
followed, and killed him in a fit of jealous frenzy.’ 


Hastily putting on a bonnet and mantle, she or- 
dered a carriage and drove to the office from 
whence the journal containing this statement was 
published, Her love and pride were alike wounded, 





and she determined upon forcing the editor to 
contradict the calumny. He, however, gave his 


authority, protested that simple truth had been slight and ungainly, glided into the same house 
told, and referred her to the officials of the Palace | ’ 
of Justice for proof of his statement. 
The next visit was to Monsieur Goubert, and she | 

was surprised that he manifested no indignation 
i 


when she placed before him the offensive para- 
ph. 

“You do not reply,” she exclaimed. “Is it pos- 
sible that you credit this calumny ?”’ 

“Madame,” said the judge, after reflection, 
“unfortunately the truth cannot long be concealed 
from you. Langlade will soon be brought to trial, 
and you will then learn all the painful details of 
the murder. It is, therefore, useless for me to 
conceal from you the fact that the statement in 
this journal is only too true.” 

“* What, sir! did my husband come to his death 
through his attentions to another woman ?--and | 
such a woman?” 

‘He was murdered a few moments after leaving | 


| her residence.” 


“Have you proofs of this ?” | 

‘Alas, madame, they are only too positive. They 
do not admit of a shadow of doubt.” 

For three days after this Julia refused to re- | 
ceive Savari. Meantime she went to church as 
usual, and prayed for the repose of her husband’s 
soul; she visited every morning his grave, but 
she no longer decked it with the choicest flowers, 
Marietta and herself collected together all her 
clothing, which had been left in the Rue de la 
Paix, and sent it to her new home, and then 
orders were given to the concierge to sell the fur- 
niture and to rent the rooms, 

On the expiration of the three days, Savari, 
looking pale and wan, was received by Julia. 

“Ah!” he cried, “‘ why have you banished me 
thus? Why——” . 

But she interrupted him, saying : 

“You would have no reason to complain, if you 
did but know all,” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


In crossing one of the halls of the Perfecture 
one day, Vibert met the captain of police, who 
said to him ; 

“You came near getting us iato trouble with 
your promises, Langlade has almost slipped 
through our fingers.” 

** Tried to escape again?” 

**No; he has been at death’s door.” 

“Well, poor fellow, it would have been better 
for him had he died.” 

“It might have been better for him, but not for 
us. It would have been asserted that we had | 
either killed him or permitted him to escape. An | 
interesting and exciting trial is anticipated, and 
it is a dangerous matter to balk Parisians in 
ther amusements. Fortunately, Langlade has 
recovered from the brain fever with which he 
was threatened after his interview with his wife.” 

“This accounts, then, for your delay in bring- 
ing him to trial?” 

“Precisely. He is too troublesome a prisoner 
for us to wish to keep him longer on hand than 
necessary.” 

“Ts he still violent?” 

“No; he is now calm and depressed in spirits, 
We keep him still in the Conciergerie, but we can- 
not induce him to answer a single question in re- 
gard to his guilt.” 

** He has already confessed, which is quite suf- 
ficent.” 

“Still, it would be better for him not to persist 
in this sullen silence before a jury. You have 
proved your influence over him. Suppose you sce 
him, and try to render him more tractable ?” j 

“It is useless,” said Vibert ; “if he has deter- 
mined not to speak, no power on earth can force 
him to do so. Still, I will see him if you wish.” | 

A few moments after this, Vibert entered the 
felon’s cell, and walking up to his bed, tapped him 
on the shoulder, and said: 

** Well, old fellow, so you have been ill? Ill and 
stubborn, too?” 

“Yes; I have been ill, and they have bored me 
with questions ; perhaps you are come to do the 
same ?” 

** Well, I should be glad to be able to persuade 
you to answer some of the interrogatories of the 
judge. He is a fine old fellow, and you should 
not annoy him.” 

“Tt is he who annoys me, I tell you. He asks 
about all sorts of things which I do not under- 
stand, and wants every detail about my murder- 
ing that man in the Rue de la Paix, Now, I hate 
to think about it, and I will not talk of it—there |” 

** At least you confer with your counsel on the 
subject ?”’ 

“*My counsel, indeed! I have refused to see 
him.” 

** How can he defend you, then ?”’ 

“T do not wish him to defend me!” cried Lan- 
glade, ‘All that 1 ask, is to be left alone. I shall 
be condemned, whatever I may say or do. Be- 
sides, I do not wish to live, since I am to be sepa- 
rated from Setting-Sun!” 

“As you will,” said Vibert; “since you have 
determined not to defend yourself, it is simply 
suicide. Can I do anything for you? Do you 
want some tobacco ?” 

**No; I never smoke.” 

“True ; you have no small vices.” 

“There is one thing you might do for me,” said 
Langlade, as Vibert was about leaving. 

“T know what you mean; if there is any good 
news about Setting-Sun, I will bring it to you.” 











CHAPTER XV. 


A man, elegant and distinguished in appear- 
ance, after having walked several times up and 
down the Boulevard des Italiens, looked at his 
watch for the twentieth time in half an hour, 
entered the passage del’ Opera, purchased a bou- 
quet of white violets, turned into the Rue de 
Grammont, hastily ascended three flights of stairs, 
and reached a room in which a charming woman 
gave him a most gracious welcome, 

A few moments after this, another man, short, 


and slipped up a back stairway, stopping at every 
step to make sure that he was not perceived or 
followed. 


| disappointed at his subdued manner. Even the 


| door softly, which he closed with care. He then 

| found himself in a small, dark hall, into which he 

| advanced on tip-toe, and crouched down beside a 
glass window, in a second door, and this is what 
he saw and heard: 

A blazing wood fire shone on the hearth, and 
assisted an astral lamp in cheerfully lighting up 
the room, 

Savari sat upon a sofa in front of the watcher, 
and Julia was at his side, 

She still wore mourning, but it was relieved by 
softest laces, and a bouquet of white violets rested 
on her bosom, while her magnificent hair was 


| arranged in a most becoming manner. Her faco 


coming back to her cheeks. 

** How can I believe you?” she said, in reply to 
some protestation of Savari’s. ‘* We women are 
but created to be deceived. We give our whule 
heart’s love, and pledge our faith, and the man 
who accepts them teels no obligation to be true in 
return, but offers his devotion at the feet of the 
first pretty woman whom he chances to meet.” 

“The man who does this never truly loves,” 
said Savari. 

“Then why protest affection—why soi! his soul 
with a lie?” 





“He may believe himself in love, and mistake a 
passing fancy for a true passion. But to the man 
who really cares for a woman, the most charming 


every one in the court-room manifested great 
sympathy with, and interest in her. She gave 
the details of her arrival in Paris, her difficulty in 
entering her rooms, and the condition in which 
they were found. 

When her testimony was concluded, Madame 
Vidal requested permission to leave the court, and 
the judge, after having consulted the jury, and 
the advocate of the accused, authorized Julia to 
retire. 

The second witness called was the concierge of 
the Rue de la Paix. As his testimony was a mere 
repetition of what has already been given to the 


| reader, we will not repeat it. 
was bright and animated, and the roses were | : 


The counsel for the accused called the atten- 
tion of the jury to the fact that the concierge sus- 
tained that he had seen no one ascend to M. Vi- 
dal’s floor on the 19th of October, and that had 
Langlade dono so, his imposing height would 
assuredly have attracted attention. 

A discussion at this point took place between 
the prisoner’s counsel and the advocate-general. 

Langlade, who up to this time had remained 
silent, now manifested symptoms of impatiences 
and exclaimed: 

‘What is the use of arguing? I admit having 
committed the murder. Make an end of this 
matter !” 

The prisoner was rebuked by the judge, and 
told that although he himself appeared ambi- 


of her sex cannot make him swerve, even in | tious to get rid of life, that the law insisted on 
thought, from his allegiance tojher. The world, | protecting him, and furnished him with counsel 


for him, begins and ends in her he loves ; at her 
side he forgets the past, thinks not of the future, | 
and does not feel the miserable, everyday fret and 
worry of life. Remorse, even, which is called im- 
placable, is stilted at her side. Ah,” continued 
Savari, “do not wonder at hearing me speak 
thus: in my ill-spent youth I never fancied that I 
could feel as Ido now. I know love now in all its 
force, its delicacy, andits purity. I love you with 
all the strength of my soul. I am as timid asa 
child in your presence, and yet my very brain is 
on fire, and I long to clasp you to my heart. De- 
cide my tate, I pray you. Tell me if I must dic 
at your fect, or if I may hope ?” 

‘Hope !” cried Julia. 

And with her Italian enthusiasm, which was 
all the stronger from being so long repressed, she 
threw herself into his arms, and he pressed his 
lips upon her cheek and brow, 

There wasa deep, low, heart-broken wail on the 
other side of the glass door, 

Savari and Julia heard it not, nor the slamming 
of a door as Vibert rushed frantically from his | 
hiding-place. 


4 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Tuer trial of Langlade for the murder in the 


Rue de la Paix was set down for the latter part of | 


the month of February, 1848. 


In spite of the political fever with which all ; 


Paris had been seized for several days, in spite of 
the concern excited in thinking minds by the 
famous patriotic banquets, a large crowd was 
assembled in the court-room, among whom were 
many ladies of high position. 

On a table lay the poniard with which the 
murder had been done, and a poc!etbook, open 
at the page on which Maurice Vidal had written 
with his blood. 

The court opened at a quarter past ten, and the 
jury was empaneled, Contrary to public rumor, 
Langlade was without handcuffs or strait-jacket, 
He was brought in by two policemen, who 
seated him between them, He manifested no 
interest in what was taking place, and did not 
even look about him, The public was evidently 


officers, who had been ordered to keep the closest 
watch upon their prisoner, began to fancy that 
there was little need of such precaution, 

‘*Stand up, accused,” said the President, 

Langlade did not move. 

“‘ Officers, assist the accused to rise.” 

The men took Langlade by the shoulders and 
put him on his feet. He submitted quietly and 
turned to the court. 

‘What is your name ?” 

‘“* Hector Langlade,” replied the prisoner. 

Q. Your age? 

A. Thirty-six. 

Q. You were born in the department of Vau- 
cluse ? 

A. Yes; near Avignon, 

Q. You escaped twice, did you not, from the 
gal eys of Toulon and Brest? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When last arrested you were residing at 22 
Rue Croix Petits des Champs ? 

A. Yes. 

“The charge against you will now be read.” 

The prisoner sank back in his chair, and halt 
closed his eyes during the proceeding. 

Our readers are already familiar with the crime 
of which he was accused, 

The witnesses were next called, and at the name 
of Stephanie Langlade, called Setting-Sun, he 
opened his eyes and turned pale, but never moved 
his head, 

The prisoner was again requested to rise and 


! 
' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 





respond to the questions put to him, but he re- 
fused most positively to do either. 

There was a murmur among the audience, who 
began to feel that Langlade was not so tractable 
as they had supposed. 

* Accused,” said the judge, gently, “ you will 
injure your cause with the jury by persisting in 
silence.’’ 

“T have confessed the crime; what more do you 
want?” asked the convict. 

** We wish to know from you how the crime was 


committed, and you will prejudice yourself in the | 


eyes of this court if you refuse to submit to its 
regulations.” 

“I do not wish any indulgence from this 
court. Send me to the scaffold as soon as possi- 
ble. This is all that I desire.” 





When he reached the third story, he opened a 


The first witness called was Julia Vidal, and 


| terrible ideas of vengeance entered his head, and 


to that end, 

Several residents of No. 6 Rue de la Paix next 
testified, and asserted that they had noticed noth- 
ing peculiar on the 19th of October, 

Tacquet, the concierge of the house where Set- 
ting-Sun resided, in the Rue Neuve-Saint-Au- 
gustine, depoved, that he had seen a young man 
ascend to her apartment in the month of Octo- 
ber last. He cou'd not fix the date, 

His description of the young man tallied with 
that of Maurice Vidal. 

Q. What led you to suppose that the person 
whom you have just described visited Setting- 
Sun ? 

A. I saw them conversing together in the door- 
way on the previous evening. 

Q. Was Setting-Sun in the habit of receiving 
visitors ? 

A. No; her husband and herself never enter- 
tained any one. 

Q. Did the prisoner at the bar, when he reached 
home a few minutes afterward, speak to you? 

A. Yes, sir ; he inquired if his wife was at home 3 
and I, knowing that she had a visitor, and that 
there would probably be some trouble, replied that 
she had gone out. 

Q. He went up-stairs, nevertheless, did he not? 

A, Yes, sir; and remained about half an hour, 
going out immediately after the departure of the 
guest of his wife, so that I fancied them ac- 
quainted. 

Q. Did the accused appear agitated as he passed 
you? 

A. Yes, sir; but this was not unusual, as he was 


| constantly in the habit of quarreling with his 


wife, 

Q. Had you ever any personal knowledge of his 
violent temper ? 

A. Oh, frequently, sir. He nearly threw me 
out of the window on one occasion. 

There was a general titter at this admission 
throughout the room, When order was restored, 
the judge continued : 

Q. The accused had, then, a violent disposition ? 

A. Yes, sir; yet he had not a hard heart. When 
his temper was over he always begged my pardon, 
and slipped some money into my hand. 

We will pass over many other depositions, the 
substance of which is known to our readers, and 
come at once to the testimony of Setting-Sun. 
Her advent on the witness-stand will teach us 
nothing which we do not already know, but it will 
considerably modify the action of the )risoner, 
and will prepare the reader for the strange and 
unexpected termination of this trial. 

A rich Englishman had made himself acceptable 
to her, and decked in a flaunting costume, she 
smilingly took her place on the stand, 

The prisoner did not even raise his eyelids ; one 
would have pronounced him as indifferent to this 
witness as those preceding her, 

“You know the accused, I suppose ?” said the 
judge to Setting-Sun, after propounding the 
usual inquiries. 

“Yes, rather too well,” was the flippant reply. 

The judge administered a rebuke, but all of 
Setting-Sun’s testimony was colored by her hatred 
of her husband. After her examination she seated 
herself beside her English admirer, while the court 
took a recess for a quarter of an hour, the officers 
removing the prisoner from the court-room during 
this period. 

On re-entering, the prisoner's eyes rested on 
Setting-Sun, who was talking familiarly with the 
man beside her, and his brows contracted lower- 
ingly. 

The summing up of the case for the prosecu- 
tion came next, followed by that of the counsel 
for the accused, who eloquently defended the 
prisoner. He dwelt so feclingly on his youth, on 
the ruin. consequent on his strange love for his 


| wife—this one absorbing passion of his life—that 


every one save the prisoner was moved by bis 
eloquence. As for Langlade, he scarcely heard 
him; his eyes were devouring Setting-Sun ; and 
fancying that he perceived the arm of the Eng- 
lishman stealing stealthily around her waist, 


he cried : 

**T am not guilty!” 

There was great excitement among the au- 
dience. 

The judge inquired why, such being the case, 
he had not spoken of it before. 

“Because,” replied Langlade—* because up to 
this time I believed myself guilty. I have killed 
a man, certainly, but not your Maurice Vidal |” 
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Q. What, then, was the name of the man whom 
you nardered ? 

A. I do not know, but he was not the person 
fog “whose assassination I am being tried. 

‘Q. Why do you think this? 

A. Because that gentleman (pointing to the 


prosecuting attorney) spoke of blood issuing | 


from the wound, of a knife with which he had 
been stabbed, of a little library, and a bedroom— 
of a number of things which have no bearing on 
the murder I committed. My weapon was only 
this fist, and it was used in a paved court or door- 
way, and not in a library! 

The judge called the attention of the jury to 
the utter improbability of this story. 

The accused, however, protested that since he 
admitted having committed a murder, he could 
have no interest in making a false statement as 
to how the deed had been done. 

The judge regarded the tardy statement of the 
prisoner as an effort to postpone his condemna- 
tion, and inquired why he had not spoken earlier. 

“That is my secret,” said Langlade, casting a 
glance of hatred upon Setting-Sun. 

Q. Did you not commit the murder which you 
have confessed in the Rue de la Paix ? 

A. Yes; I do not know the number, but it was 
in that street. 

Q. At what hour did you deal the blow ? 

A. At about ten at night, toward the.end of 
October. 

“Well,” said the judge, ‘‘ your own words con- 
demn you! No man except Maurice Vidal has 
been murdered in the Rue de la Paix for years.” 

At this stage of the proceedings a juror rose 
and requested permission to speak, which was 
accorded to him, 

**T must call the attention of the court,” he 
said, to a fact which has just occurred to my 
mind, and with which it is perhaps not familiar ; 
in the month of October last, and several days 
before Maurice Vidal’s murder,a friend of mine was 
found dead in that street, and in a doorway. 
There was no wound upon the body to indicate 
that a crime had been committed, and it was sup- 
posed, from the sanguinous temperament of thie 
deceased, that he had died trom apoplexy. There 
was a bruise upon one temple, but this was sup- 
posed to have been occasicned by his filling upon 
the pavement of the court or doorway. I can 
readily imagine now that the formidable fist of 
the accused might have dealt this death-giving 
blow. 

This statement, made by a man of apparent 
respectability, and a member of the jury, pro- 
duced a profound effect in the court-room. Every 
one discussed the mysterious affair with his 
neighbor. The court concluded to retire for de- 
liberation, and after having done so, in the new 
turn of affairs, postponed the trial until another 
session. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tax morning after this scene in court Vibert, 
who had become aged and haggard-looking, called 
early on Julia Vidal, and this time he went with- 
out concealment to her door, and requested the 
astonished Marictta to inform her mistress that 
he desired to see her. 

Julia had not yet completed her toilet, and Vi- 
bert awaited her in the drawing-room—that room 
which he had not entered for many long wecks, 
and the every object of which recalled some tender 
memory. It was in this very parlor that she had 
eeized his hands, and cried, ‘‘ You will assist me 
in my work of vengeance?” From this seat she 
had smiled on him, from another she had thanked 
him for some advice. Once he had surprised her 
warming her little feet on that very fender. 

Had Julia entered just at this moment he might 
have forgiven her the sufferings which she had 
caused him, in favor of the short-lived happiness 


which he had known at her side. But suddenly | 


his eyes fell upon the sofa, where she usually sat 
with Savari, and he recalled the last scene to which 
he had been a witness. All his pleasant memories 
and gentle thoughts vanished at this remem- 
brance, and he resolved to be as implacable to her 
as they had been to him. 

Madame Vida! now entered the room, and with- 
out inviting him to be seated, expressed surprise 
at seeing him. 

Her frigid manner did not astonish her visitor 
he was perfectly prepared for it. He readily 
comprehended that Julia must detest him for 
having suspected the man she loved of crime. 
True, she herself had once shared those sus- 
picions, but this was only an additional reason for 
disliking the accomplice, of whom she was now 
heartily ashamed. 

** Madame,” said Vibert, dryly, “I ceased visit- 
ing you because my mission here was ended. 
Chance enabled me to discover the murderer of 
your husband, and I was able to arrest him and 
place him in the hands of justice without the aid 
of any one; therefore your concurrence and 
assistance, which were so necessary in Savari’s 
case, were entirely useless when it became a 
question of convicting the felon Langlade.” 

This speech, which was significantly empasized 
by Vibert, wounded Julia to the quick, and she 
sharply inquired : 

“Since my assistance was not required, why are 
you-——” 

** Why am I here to-day? you would ask,” said 
Vibert, interrupting her before she finished her 


sentence. ‘I will tell you, madame, if you will 


permit me to be seated for a moment.” 


Julia made no reply, but took a chair, in order | 


that Vibert might do the same, 

* You attended the court, yesterday,” said he 
abruptly ; *‘ but left befure the conclusion of the 
testimony, and therefore are ignorant of the 
result of the trial ?” 

**T am ignorant of the result of tho trial, but 
you might have spared yourself the trouble to 


inform me of it. There can be bunt one result. 
As long as it was a question of discovering the 
murderer of my husband, you found me strong 


apd brave; now that the murderer hay been 


arrested, and will be punished for his crime, he is 
in the hands of justice, and I can cherish hatred 
for him no longer.” 

“Tt is well, madame. I will not tell you the 
result of the trial, since you assume to be already 
| familiar with it. I will only ask permission to 
acquaint you with a few facts, developed by in- 
vestigations subsequent to your !eaving the court- 
room. For instance,” said Vibert, very slowly, 
**it was clearly proved that your husband never 
visited the woman called Settinz-Sun.” 

Julia grew deadly pale. The police-agent’s first 
hit had to!d. If, several weeks before, she had 
learned that her husband had been cruelly 


with whom h‘s name had been connected, ber very 
soul would have leaped for joy. But now the 
infidelity of her husband was her only excuse to 
her own heart for the love she felt for anether, 
and this excuse no longer existed, In an instant 
all this flashed through her brain, and with it 
came the cruelest remorse. When she had some- 


clear, cold voice : 

“How comes it that the law has made this dis- 
covery so late? And what other sentiment than 
that of jealousy could have prompted Langlade 
to kill my busband ?” 

**He did not kill him.” 

**He did not ki!l him, did you say? I thought 
he had confessed the crime ?” 

“There was simply an error of identity. He 
did murder a man, of whose name he was ignor- 
ant, and whom he and every one supposed to be 
your husband... If you will glance over this official 
report of the proceedings in court, you wiil better 
understand the situation.” 

Julia tremblingly received the paper handed to 
her by Vibert. She did not exactly divine the in- 
tentions of the man, but she felt, instinctively, 
that there was some great trouble impending. 
After having read the report, it dropped from her 
hands. Vibert picked 1t up, carefully folded it, 
returned it to his pocket, and said : 

** Well, we shall have to do it all over again!” 

Julia started, 

‘What shall we bave to do over again ?” 

** Why,” said Vibert, calmly, ‘the murderer is 
still undiscovered, and we must continue our re- 
searches.” 

“This is the duty of the law,” she replied, 
curtly, ‘‘and I shall not again interfere,” 

“You are evwily discouraged, madame,” said 
Vibert, banteringly. 

She looked baughtily at him, and said, sharply : 

‘You may spare me your observations,” 

“My dear madame,” rejoined Vibert, ‘if I 
deplore the fact of your becoming discouraged, 
it is because I consider it detrimental to our 
interests,” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“Why, I still hoped for your co-operation. 
Langlade’s innocence being established, of course 
my suspicions naturally rest again upon Savari.” 

ad | 2 id 

** Madame |!” 

“Your suspicions cannot be directed against 
| that gentleman,” 
| “They were directed against him once, 
| madame, in common with your own,” said Vibert, 
unpityingly, ‘“‘and | cannot see any reason for 
their being withdrawn now.” 

“He is a bigh-toned, honorable gentleman!” 
she cried, in an indignant voice; “and I have 
learned to know and esteem him! Nevor wrong 
him again by an unworthy thought!” 

“Madame,” responded Vibert, thoroughly ex- 
asperated by her warm defense of his rival, 
‘ever since I entered here this morning you have 
| taken pleasure in reminding me that Iam nota 
man, but a mere police-agent. Well, as such, I 
|must do my duty. I have been instructed to 
ferret out a criminal, and the police-agent will do 
it, regardless of the interest felt by a certain lady 
for that criminal, or even of the love she bears 
him!” 

She sprang from her seat with the glance of a 
tigress, and, extending her arm, pronounced but 
one word : 

** Begone !” 

Scarcely less white than herself, and quite as 
heart-sore, Vibert dropped his eyes and obeyed, 
When he bad reached the door, and she fancied 
herself rid of his hated presence, she sank upon 
a chair, and exclaimed : 

“What country is this, where, in one’s own 
house, a man can be murdered, a woman insulted 
with impunity ?” 

She was sublime in her indignation. Her mag- 
nificent blue-black hair, which she had done up in 
a hasty coil to receive Vibert, had become un- 
bound, and fell in rich undulating masses nearly 
to her feet. Her superbly modeled bust rose and 
swelled as if it would burst her bodice. Anger 
had sent the rich blood to mantle cheek and lips. 
Her mouth was half open to give vent to the 
hurried and excited breathing, and disclosed her 
teeth of pearls, 

Vibert could not avoid a glance at the beautiful 
picture. Never had she seemed so perfect in his 
eyes. His brain reeled, he was seized with sudden 
madness. He sprang toward Julia, took her head 
between his hands to prevent her resistance, and 
pressed his lips wpon her own. 

It was the first kiss he had ever given! 

She shuddered at the hateful contact, tcre her- 
self from him by a powerful effort, and gave him 
| a stinging blow in the face as she hastened from 
| the room. 














| A Mapnip paper laments over the fact which 

| scientific r: searches have established, that the range of 

| the Pyrenees mountains, during the space of twenty 
years, has lost about 100 feet in altitude, and proceeds 
to make a calculation whereby it appears that, after the 
lapse of 1,000 years, the chain separating France and 
Spain will be no more; in which case che Ebro will 
empty iteelf into the Bay of Biscay, instead of the 
Mediterragean. 


wronged, and had never even seen the woman | 


what recovered her composure, sho said, in a | 


' Gumbo Soup, with Two Climaxes. 


Everynovy who has visited New London, 
Conn., bas doubtless scen and admired the row of 
| beautiful white cottages that stretches along tht narrow 
, neck of land which reposes gracefully there in the very 
bosom of the Sound, It is one of the most charming 
summer resorts in America, and every year it grows 
more popular and more attractive. among those who 
have been attracted thither by the beauties of the place 
are a number of theatrical people. Edwin Booth occu- 
pies during the summer months one of the comeliest | 
of cottages, and William Stuart, formerly manager of 
the Winter Garden, also owns, ana occupies during the 
dog-days, one ot the aforesaid cottages. Stuart is pro- 
bably one of the greatest gormands in America, and 
travels with a cook-book in his pocket, and is high 
authority on all matters of domestic economy. He has 
many friends, and during the summer his New London 
cotiage becomes a sort of Mecca forj dramatic and 

musical people. 

One summer during the late war Mr. Stuart had, 
among other visitors, the husband of Julia Bennett 
Barrow, the distinguished actress. The season was at 
its height, and the company were at the full tide of 
enjoyment. Barrow being equally as much of a gor- 
mand as Stuart, 1t was proposed one day that, among 
the other delicacies of the season, they should serve 
up a quantity of Gumbo soup, the principal ingredient 
of which is a plant known as okra, The other ingredi- 
ents are either chicken or crab, and the usual articles 
that enter into the composition of that dish. Stuart 
ard his friend knew that it would be a very easy matter 
to obtain everything necessary to make the oe hme t 
the okra, which could not be had short of the metropolis. 
Barrow therefore proposed that he should go to New 
York that night, and the next morning he would tele- 
graph Stuart of the purchase of the okra, and the latter 
could proceed with the preparation of the soup, which 
would require several hours before Barrow arrived 
with the okra. 

This plan, seeming entirely feasible, was accordingly 
adopted, aud Barrow started for the metropolis. Once 
in the city, Barrow’s search for the desired article was 
speedily rewarded with success, and he ammediately 
went to the telegraph-office to dispatch the announce- 
ment of his good fortune to Stuart, who was waiting, 
all anxious, to begin the preparation of the soup. But 
the telegrapb-wires were burdened that day with 
startling war news, and the operator announ to the 
astonished Barrow that no private dispatches could be 
torwarded that day. After much persistent ent 
on the part of Barrow, an the discovery that dis- 
patch was for Mr. Stuart on the part of the rator, 
the man of the wires concluded to accomm the 
much perturbed Barrow. 

The latter started tor New London on the next train, 
with glorious visions of huge dishes of Gumbo soup 
floating before his eyes. Arriving at the Stuart cottage 
late in the afternoon, his first question was concerning 
the preliminary preparation of the soup. Stuart de- 
clared, in a gruff and dissatisfied voice, that he had 
received no dispatch concerning the okra, and had, 
consequently, done nothing toward getting the soup 
1eady, Chaurined and disappointed, the two sat down 
to their dinner, determined that nothing should cheat 
them out of their soup on the following day. 

After dinner, the Norwich atternoon paper arrived, 
with flaming head-lines, announcing the reception of 
important news. Down the telegraph-column read the 
excited Stuart, first of Sheridan’s brilliant achieve- 
ments in the valley, then of Sherman’s grand move- 
ments in the West, then of a significant triumph of our 
arms on the Potomac, and just here Stuart’s eye 
* struck ” a telegram with a New York date that caused 
him to stop short in his reading. It ran as follows: 


“New York, August — 


“BARROW.” 


The confused editor of dispatches had received this 
telegram, which had somehow Jost all evidence of its 
destination, and had incorporated it with the regular 
war telegrams. This explained the mystery, and the 
two friends concluded they were the victims of mis- 
placed confidence. But judge of their surprise the 
next morning, upon reading the New London paper, 
fo find this telegram considerably elaborated by the 
editor, who stated that the Federal General Stuart had 
captured Okra, an important place on the South Caro- 
lina coast, naming the chiet features of the town, 
number of inbabitants, and other items of interest to 
the statistical mind. It is only necessary to add that 
the Gumbo soup was enjoyed the next day with a much 
greater relish, owing to the fact that “‘ General Stuart 
had taken Okra,” 





« SruarT—Have got okra. 





A Girl of Thirteen Hung for Murder. 


However much we may admit the necessity 
of the machinery of justice, even to the sacrifice of 
lite fer lite, there is something sores in the thougnt 
of dragging childhood to the scaffold to expiate the 
crime of murder. On the 7th ult.,a negro girl named 
Susan was hung in Henry County, Ky. This girl, aged 
thirteen, last August, killed a little white child de- 
liberately and remorselessly. At the last term of the 
Circuit Court of Henry County she was tried and con- 
victed of murder, and was sentenced to be hung in 
Decemvper last. An appeal was made for a new trial and 
failed, but the delay occasioned thereby prolonged the 
execution till the above date, when it tuok place. Susan 
was thirteen years old, of a bright color, and enjoyed 
good health to the time of exscution, There was no sor 
row on her mind, The knowledge ot having to die 
seemed not to depress her spirits; and, in short, she was 
prepared, as some would say, ‘‘to die game.’’ When 
asked if she knew she must die, she replied, ‘‘ Yes.” 
When asked if she wanted a preacher to pray for her be- 
fore she died, she said she did, only she wanted him to be 
a white man, “for she couldn’t understand what the 
old black man said that came to see her the other day.” 
She was sorry she killed the child, but hoped God 
would forgive her, and would let her come to heaven, 
She didn’t know why she had murdered the child, but 
said she couldn’t help it. She had implicated another 
negress, Lucy, in the crime, hut she said she had told a 
lie, and was sorry for it. 

The scaffold was erected on the commons bebind the 
Court House. It consisted of the customary platform, 
together with the uprights and cross-beam, and trap- 
door. On the ground several hundred men, white and 
black, impatieutly awaited the appearance of the 
prisoner, while in the surrounding windows ladies and 
children were congregated to witness the execution. At 
two o'clock, the pris. ner appeared, surrounded by a 

uard, and marched to the scaffcid, attired in a plain 

lack gown, while about her neck was the inevitable 
black cap. As she ascended the scaffold there was a 
visible tremor of her whole body. Many wondered at 
this, and thought she was about to give way to her 
feclings. But it was the coldness of the day which 
caused her body to shiver. She took a seat, while Rev. 
Dr. Cox offered a feeling prayer for the sou! of the 
criminal. She was ane | on the trap-door. The cap 

was drawn over her face, her arms were pinione! w 
her mde, and the fatal noose.was adjus Then all 

was still. Not a whisper heard. Many white 
neople averted their eyes. Then the rope was jerked, 
the trap-door fell, ani the criminal was suspended 
between heaven and earth. She writhed and twis'ed 
and jerked many times, but at last she wa« still | 
—in death. After twenty minutes Drs. Forman, | 
Mathers, and O!dham examined and pronounced the 

body dead. Three stout negro mep approached, and, 
the body being cut down, bore it to the coffin avd 
placed it therein, and carried it off for burial. 

Everything went off witb propriety, except that the 
silence of the scene was once disturved by « drunken 
row between two men; but this was soon suppresse:! 
by the efforts of Sheriff Ditto. A curious thing hap- | 
pened when the body bad been taken down. A Dutch. | 
man approached and asked to be given 4 little piece of 
the rope remaining on the cross-beam. This was the 
incentive, for in two minutes not a particle of tne rope 
remained; but was divided equally among the re- 
cipients, who, probally wili point heir children to it, 
ano warn them of crime. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A CONVENIENT way of testing the affections 
of y intenJed is to marry another woman. If she 
don’t love you, you find it out immediately. 


One of the beauties of the Court of Fred- 
oS = -_ \e the King: 

‘Sire, how is it that you, wh lorious already 
still seek for new fame?” agente: 2 

‘*Madam,” he replied, “for the same reason that 
you, although so beautiful, stil wear rouge.” 


Wuy is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of 
seas? Because it is the least tide-y, 


A morat philosopher gravely observes: 

“If you want your son not to fall in love with any 
splendiferous gal, praise her up to the skies, cal) her an 
angel, say she is a whole team and a horse to spare, 
and all that, The moment the critter sees her he is 
grain disappointed, and says: ‘Well, she is handsome, 
that’s a fact; but she is not 30 very, very everlastin’ 
after all.’ Nothing damages a gal, a preacher, or a lake, 
like overpraise. A hoss is one of the onliest things in 
natur’ as is helpt by it.” 


Wuar is the simplest and most economical 
way of taking a census of the children of a neighbor- 
hood? Employ an organ-grinder for five minutes. 


A ctrrGyMaN, in the midst of his sermon, 
found himself interrupted by the talking of some of the 
congregation, of which he was obliged to tike notice. 
A woman immediately rose, and, wishing to clear her 
own sex from the aspersion, said: 
your reverence, it is not on our 


“So much the better, good woman, so much the bet- 
ter,” answered the 3 “it will be the sooner 
over. 





An explainer—A retired carpenter. 


A Dutcu woman desired to advertise her 
pony which had lost himself, mit a tail frisky ver mucb, 
and strike ver hard mit his hind fists, 


A cERTAIN fop, who was arguing with a bluff 
clergyman the immortality of the soul, asked him: 
«Now, where do you think I shall o— death ?’” 
“‘ Wherever your tailor goes,”” wae calm reply. 


AnorHeER relic from the classic age has beer 
found in St. Louis, being a dog's collar, supposed to 
have belonged to Julius Cmsar, from the fact of having 
his name engraved on it. 


A nearo in Augusta took so great a liking to 
the beautiful cars on the new horse-railway, that he 
= his watch and spent all the avails in riding on 

em, 


Ir is said that kisses, like the faces of 
philosphers, vary. Some are as hot as a coal of fire, 
some as sweet as honey, some as milk, some as tasteless 
as long-drawn soda, Stolen kisses have more nutmeg 
and cream than any other sort, and are consequently the 
most enjoy«ble of all, 


Ar what time does the “molasses” wedding 
— place? When the first baby gets big enough to 
CK, 


A GENTLEMAN was chiding his son for staying 
out late at nighte—or rather early next morning—and 
said: 

“Why, when I was cf your age, my father would not 
allow me to go out of the house after dark.”’ 

“Then you had a deuce of a father—you had,” 
anecred the young profligate. 

Whereupon th» father very rashly vociferated: 
ae | had a confounded sight better’n you, you young 


A wapy, a regular shopper, who had made 
an unfortunate clerk tumble over all stockings in the 
store, objected that none were long enough. 

“I want,” says she, “the longest hose that are 
made,.”’ 

“Thev, madam, you'd better apply at the engine- 
house.”’ 


Tae oldest couple in Ohio, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyd, at Ironton, He is 110 and she 107. They 
mad at each other every little while and threaten 
to obtain divorces, The other day the dame refused to 
sew on a shirt-button for her spouse, when he in- 
dignantly inquired: 

«I wonder if I’ve got to live so all my life.” 


A CONTEMPORARY says: A cow was struck 
by lightning and instantly killed belonging to the vil- 
lage physician who had a beautiful calf four days 
old. 


Waar is fashion? Dinner at midnight, and 
headache in the morning. ° 


A Yankee yventleman and a British friend 
stood before the monument on Bunker Gill, when the 
Yankee said: 

“This is the place where Warren fell.’’ 

i replied the Englishman; “did it hurt him 
much ?” 

“Hurt him! he was killed, sir.’’ 

“Ah! he was, eh?” said the stranger, eying the 
monument, and computing its height in his own mind, 
layer by layer. ‘Well, I should think he would have 
been, to tall so far.”” 


«« Now and then TI resort to wine to stimulate 
my wits,” said a young spendthrift to an old one, 

“ Ah,” replied the veteran, “that is the way I began; 
but now I have to resort to my wits to get my wine,.”’ 


A xiTTLE boy went to make some honsehold 
purchases with nis father, who on being pressed by the 
shopkeeper to buy a large number of blankets, happened 
to say that he wanted his wages “'0 go as tar as possi- 
ble,” and declined the purchase, On the next Sunday 
there was a public collection in aid of Indian Missions. 
The youth reminded bis father that India was far 
away, and thet his wages might go far enough if they 
were sent there. 


A GENTLZMAN traveling was accosted by a 
man walking, who begged the fevor of him to get his 
greatcoat, whicu he fouud very heavy, into his carringe, 

« Wi.h all my heart,” said the gent'eman; “ but it we 
should not ve traveling to the same place, how will you 
get your coat?” 

“Sir,” said the man, “I shall be in it.” 


‘““Wnratever made you marry that old 
woman ?” said a mother to her son. 
“You were always telling me to choose a wife like my 
mother,” was the duti.ul reply. 


At a young ladies’ seminary recently, during 
an examination in history, one of the papils was inter- 
rogated : 

‘Mary, did Martin Luther die a natarat death ?” 

“No,” was the reply, “be was excommunicated by 
a bull.” 





A wae belonging to the bar propounded the 
following conundrum at the county court recen'‘ly: 

«“ Why is a child hooked and killed by « cow like « 
modern lady’s dress ?’’ 

In vain did the ollicers of the court endeavor to solve 
it. With a roguish twinkle of the eye he anid: 

“ Because it’s gored to death,” 
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The Huguenot Prisoner. 


Tue magnificent scenery of America offern 
wuch attractive themes to the artists of this country 
that their ambition generally aspires to achieve excel- 
lence in that department of art. The more reason is 
there to welcome any individual merit in the execution 
Of historical subjects, 

Our engraving of the Huguenot Prisoner is froma 
very fine pointing by Mr. Victor Nehlig, of this city. I¢ 
Tepresents one of those touching incidents, of frequent 
occurrence in the history of France during the reign of 
Henry III., when the power of the League was arrayed 





ROGERS’S NEW GROUP— PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
STANTON, AND GRANT. 


——— of the Huguenot population. The wife 
mother ot the H enot prisoner, accompanied by 
bis children, present themselves at the barred window 
of his cell, with their basket of food for the unhappy 
captive. The mother pleads in vain to the surly jailer, 

while a brutal soldier rudely grasps tne wife by the 
chowae, and drags her from the window. The cos- 
tumes are historically correct, the sentiment of the 
= is apparent, and the whole subject has been 
with auch vigor and feeling. 








John Rogers's Statuette Croup, Representing 
Mr. Lincoln, Gen. Crant and Mr. Stanton. 
Onz of the best of the statuette pieces for 

which the sculptor John Rogers is celebrated, is the 

group representing the late President Lincoln 

General Grant and Mr. Stanton, holding a council o 

war. Mr. Lincoln is seated, earnestly examining the 
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THE HUGUENOT PRISONER.—-FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY V. NEHLIG. 


map in his hands. 
tomary expression of coolness and decision, and be- 
side him is the Secretary of War, engaged in his fami- 
liar occupation of rubbing his spectacles. The like- 
nesses are striking, and the group, which is the sculp- 
tor’s last production, has been much admired. 


The general stands with his cus- 





Major-General Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant- 
General U. S. A. and Acting Secretary of 
War. 


As THe public are now naturally desirous of 
&@ more intimate acquaintance with the form and fea- 
ture of the man who has been selected to assist the 
President in his fight with Mr. Stanton for the posses- 
sion of the War Office, we publish to-day a portrait of 
Major-Generrl Lorenzo Thomas, the newly appointed 
Secretary of War ad wnterim. 

General Thomas was born at Newcastle, Delaware, 
on the 20th of October, 1804. His father was of Weleh 
extraction, and on the mother’s side he is descended 
from the Randolphs and the famed princess Pocahon- 
tas. He graduated sé West Point in 1823, and was from 
time to time promoted, receiving in 1838 the appoint- 


ment of Assistant Adjutant-General, with the rank of | 


Brevet-Major and Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet in 1846 
for gallant and meritorious service at the battle of 
Monterey. At the commencement of the late war he 
held the grade of Lieutenant-Colonel, and was appoint- 
ed See retaining the arduous position 

out the struggle. 

now entered the historical arena in a more 
ouminaas character. He has become a part of the 
machinery of a conflict between two branches of the 
National Government, the Legislative and the Execu- 
tive, in which much may depend upon, may be, his 
conduct in his new position. 








A BLACK DIAMOND WEDDING, 


Tux theory that negroes are shiftless and 
improvident, often meets with a practical denial. On 
the 13th of last month, a mulatto barber, said to be 
worth $250,000, was married at St. Louis, Mo., to an 
heiress of the same race and diluted blood, possessing 
in her own righta fortune upward of $300, 000. The 
affair created considerable excitement, and has been 
the theme of gossip in all grades of society ever 8 nee. 
This, of course, is owing simply to the wealth of the 
parties, for, despite persistent efforts, they have been 
utterly unable to obtain social position. The marriage 
service wae performed in a style of —— never 

seed in the city. The altar Ihuminated and 
decked in its richest ornaments. The most splendid 
ging to the church were used, and the 
whole edifice wore the appearance of a grand testival. 
ts were spread down the aisles of the church, and 
extended out on the sidewalk even to the curbstone. 
In the sanctuary six clergymen were assembled, sur- 
ded by ei ttendants. Fora long time the 
trons of Clamorgan’ 8 shaving saloon, corner of 
ourth and Pine streets, have noticed, and frequently 
been waited upon by a tall and rather good-looking 
mulatto. He took one’s fitteen cents without ostenta- 
tion, and very politely insisted on turning it into a half- 
doliar by a vigorous shampoo—which he was ready at 
all times to assure you was absclutely necessary. This 
good-looking mulatto could, probably, have bought and 
sold nine-tenths of all his customers. He was the 
y groom on the present connubial occasion, and 
deliberately drew his check for $15,000, as a bridal gift, 
merely to show what he could do. His name is Thomp- 
son—with a P—preceded by the initial J. The bride 
was Miss Antoinette Rutger, a native of St. Louis, a 
very plain-looking mulatto, but with an excessively 
handsome figure, said to be upward of a quarter of a 
million. Of course, gossip is busy over the early his- 
tory of the couple. ” The bride is said to have been very 
charitable, very talented, and very aspiring. One re- 
port states that her motber, lately , offered to 
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bestow one hundred thousand dollars to any res goon 
ble white man who would consent toa union, bu 

Antoinette, who had a soul above buttons, retused to 
make one of the high contracting parties. On the other 
hand it is asserted that she has, by means of advertise- 
ments, skillfully worded, in which it was declared that 
money was no object (the subscriber having an ample 
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fortune), invited correspondence from less fortunate 
ye en ot good morals and elevated tastes, with a 
view to marriage. It is even declared that the lady has 
now in her possession a scrap-book containing several 
thousand letters, received from before-described young 
men—all anxious to sacrifice themselves at such an 


altar, 


MAJOR-GEN. LORENZO THOMAS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL U, 8. A., AND ACTING SECRETABY OF WAB. 
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=omBt INOCIDIANTS, ACOCIDANTS, & 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
Patal Fall from a Church Steeple. 


On the afternoon of the 7th of February, a young 
man, named Patrick Russell, who had been employed 
to repaint the spire of the First Presbyterian Church 
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FATAL FALL FROM A CHURCH STEEPLE. 


in Savannah, met a sudden and horrible death. The 
rigging necessary to accomplish his job had been 
successfully erected, and, on returning from his dinner, 
he ded the steeple by an interior stairway, until 
he reached the highest window in the church, a distance 
of about 150 feet fromthe ground. While getting out of | lady, who had betrayed no indications of a spirit of self- | pronounced a husband and a widower, was greatly in- 
the window to the rope to which his seat was attached | destruction during the solemn ceremony, was in a few | tensified by the absence of any reason or provocation 
for the purpose of completing his ascension, be lost his | moments reduced to a state of unconsciousness, and died | for the rash act. 

hold, and was precipitated to the ground. In his fall | in six hours after the matrimonial knot had been tied. 

he struck the projections of the steeple, and rolled | The agony of the groom, who in a few short hours was 
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BURNING OF THE REVENUE CUTTER NEMANA, OFF OLD POINT, ON THE 7TH ULT. 
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STRANGE SUICIDE OF A BRIDE. 
sown the roof of the edifice to the ground. When 
picked up life was extinct, and the body horribly 


mangled. 
Suicide of a Bride. 


A melancholy occurrence took place on the 4th ult. 
in the township of Artemisia, Canada, involving the 
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A CONVIVIAL 


RAT. 


happiness of a respectable gentleman, and the life of 
his new-made wife. It appears that on that day Mr. 
Charles Van Felson, of Columbus, was married to a 
young }lady named Miss Hall, of Artemisia, but before 
the officiating clergyman had retired from the house or 
the invited guests had paid their salutations to the 
bride, the mirth of the company was brought to an 
abrapt termination by the intelligence that the bride 
pad secretly taken @ powerful dose of laudanum, The 
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A Convivial Rat. 

It is related of Sheridan that, once entertaining s 
party of friends, he asked them at the commencement 
of the Bacchanalian exercises: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, saall 
we drink like men or like beaste?”’” “Like men, of 








MURDER OF A CAR CONDUCTOR IN NEW YORK 
CITY, ON THE 17TH ULT. 


course,’’ was the somewhat indignant response. 
“ Then,” replied Sheridan, ‘‘let us get jolly drunk, for 
beasts drink no more than they need, and then only 
water.”” The celebrated wit, dramatist, orator and 
statesman was not, after all, a close observer of the 
attributes of the brute creation Many animals beside 
those of the human essence} are fond of liquor, and 
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BODY OF AN INFANT FOUND ON A FLOATING BLOCK OF ICE IN THE EAST RIVER, NEAR 
FULION FERRY, NEW YORK. 


sometimes resort to singular expedients to gratify the 
craving for spirits. At Syracuse, N. Y.,a drug clerk 
caught a rat on his hind legs, eagerly drinking the 
whisky which dropped from a leaky faucet. He had 
evidently been there betore and understood the philoso- 
phy of the thing. Our engraving representa the 








A KNUWING BLACKBIRD. 


quadrupedal inebriate taking his Bourbon, and alrea ly 
“half seas over.” 
Burning of the Revenue Cutter Nemana,s 
On Friday moruing, February 7th, the United States 
revenue cutter Nemana, which bas been stationed in 
the vicinity of Fortress Monroe since the war, caught 
fire in the galley-way, and in half an hour aftr the 
discovery of the flames blew up with s loud explosion. 
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At the time’the fire broke out the wind and sea were 
quite high, and as there wasa large quan\ity of powder 
on board the vessel, the efforts of the crew were 
directed toward effecting an escape from their perilous 
situation. One boat was lowered without difficulty, 
but the tackle of a second becoming foul, the boat 
swamped, and John Grinnell, coxswain, and William 
Stroud, master of arms, were drowned. The remainder 
of the crew Jert the vessel in a third boat, and, joining 
company with the first one lowered, struck out for 
shore. After a long walk, the party reached the farm 
of Mr. Harding in a half-frozen condition, and were 
supplied with dry clothing and an abundance of food, 


A Conductor Murdered on the Platform 
of his Car, in New York City. 

On Monday night, 17th uit., Thomas F. Lavelle, the 
conductor of car No. 104, Seventh Avenue line, New 
York City, was fatally stabbed by an unknown man 
and died soon afterwa-d at the City Hospital. The 
murderer, who was under the influence of liquor, got 
upon the car at the corner of Barclay street and Broad- 
way. He was quarrelsome and refused to pay his fare, 
abusing the conductor, and taunting him with dis. 
honesty. At the corner of Chambers and Church streets 
he was ejected, but followed the car, and at the corner 
of Reade street leaped gpon the rear platform, and 
stabbed the conductor in the right groin. The wounded 
man staggered into the car, and sinking upon the seat, 
cried out: “I am stabbed!’ There were at the time 
but two passengers in the car, who gave the alarm, but 
the murderer escaped, Mr. Lavelle was removed to 
the hospita!, where he died within an hour, 


The Corpse of a Babe Found on Floating 
Ice. 

On the 15th of last month, the attention of one of the 
ferrymen st the Fulton Ferry bridge, in New York City, 
was attracted by an object that lay motionless on one 
of the cakes of ice floating by in the river. Slowly the 
frozen mass approached, driven by the ebbing tide. 
As it came nearer, the stiff and lifeless body of a babe 
was discernible, sleeping its last sleep upon that icy 
bed. How it came to be so strangely sepu'chred is, 
and will probably always be, a mystery—one of those 
sad, fearful mysteries that mark the daily history of 
great cities. The little waif was taken from its un- 
natural tomb on the broad river’s bosom, and con. 
signed to a more fitting grave. 

Fatal Collision of Sleighs in Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

On the afternoon of the 13th of last month the 
horses attached to a sleigh in Jersey City took fright 
and dashed at headlong speed aown the street. A 
young man named Corbett succeed d in checking their 
career; but, at the moment he had brought them under 
contro], another team came dashing by and a collision 
ensued, The pole of one of the slcighs transfixed one 
of the horses attached to the other. Mr. Corbett, at 
the same time, was hurled violently against the hydrant 
and killed. 

A Knowing Blackbird. 

Near Bangor, Maine, a blackbird has taken up bis 
qua~ters among 4 flock of sheep. He hops from the 
back of one to that of another during the day, picking 
out the ticks, and at night perches on a rafter of the 
shed in which the flock are housed, 








“Save Me From My Friends.” 


Ir was an evil day when my kind friends put it 
into my weak head that I was a wonderfully 
clever woman, and ought not to deprive the world 
of the advantages of my wit and talent. 

“ Put your thoughts on paper,” said one ; “ try 
your hand at a three-volume novel, with plenty of 
sensation init. Look at the trash that is published 
and paid for. Aid your experiences with your 
imagination, and if I can help you with plot or 
dialogue I will.” 

* Araminta could write a vast deal better than 
most of those whose books and articles I try to 
get through,” said another—a woman, like her 
sex, full of prejudices and impulses, ‘ She could 
make her fortune with her pen, I am confident, if 
she would but try. No one writes such amusing 
letters ; and she makes me laugh more than any 
one I know.” 

No one acquainted with human nature will 
wonder at my swallowing the bait offered me with 
eagerness. I did swaliow it, alas, and laid the 
flattering unction to my soul that I was a heaven- 
born genius, and that my mission in this world 
was not to spend my days nursing children, giv- 
ing out stores, and watering flowers, but to send 
my name down to posterity as one of the most 
able and elegant female writers of my age. 

There was one, however, in my more immediate 
circle, who in no way shared the flattering opin- 
ions of my friends respecting me. 

This was my grim sister-in-law, who had a fancy 
for paying me long periodical visits—not from any 
love ahe bore me, but because, to use her own 
words, abe wished “‘t» protect poor dear George 
(my husband and her brother) from the folly and 
weakness of that dreadful wife of his.” 

Like many other sisters-in-law, she bore me an 
undying grudge for having married her brother. 

“T never could understand,” she would say, 
with a malicious sniff and toss of the green bow 
which kept up her chignon, ‘ what George could 
see in Aramiuta Lovelace to induce him to marry 
her. She was badly brought up, and quite un. 
fitted to be the wife of a poor man with refined 
tastes and requirements. I know she wore velvet 


before she was merried—which was bad taste, 


poor thing, as well as ridiculous extravagance— 
and had most preposterous notions about silk 
stockings, and neck of mutton for her dog. And 
now people want to make a Mrs, Jellyby of her. 
I must confess to never having discovered her 
great talents. She has no reading, and is ex- 
tremely superficial. Her talk at home rarely 
ranges beyond the feeding bottle, and the supe- 
riority of her children ; and out of the house it 
consists of little more than a sort ot weak fun, 
and a few shallow opinions gained from the news- 
papers, or the person with whom she last con. 
versed,” 

There might have been some truth in these re- 
marks, but there was more ill-nature, so I refused 
to be influenced by them. All the cold water my 
sister-in-law poured on my literary aspirations 
only served to make them grow the faster, and 
no idea of failure or distrust of my own powers 
entered my mind, 


The hampered state of our exchequer was an- 
other reason besides the mere promptings of 
vanity for my trying a path which, if trodden suc- 
cessfully, would lead to emolument as well as 
fame. My husband’s position was above his 
means. We had expended our small capital, debt 
was beginning to show its ugly face with unplea- 
sant clearness and pertinacity, and unless some- 
thing ‘‘ turned up,” what was to become of us? 
Whitecross strest and emigration had begun to 
be familiar though dreaded ideas; and I telt a 
glow at my heart at the thought that my pen and 
my powors might be the instruments of restoring 
us to comfort and independence, 

So, on a fine May afternoon, with but little 
thought or preparation, I began my short, and 
anything but fortunate career as an authoress. 
We lived in a square in the parish of Marylebone ; 
and the principal characteristics of the back apart- 
ments being darkness and smuts, I took up my 
position on this eventful afternoon in the sunny 
red-papered dining-room, on the long table of 
which I set out my humble materials—a small 
account-book, a J. pen, and a sheet of blotting- 
paper, which then I fondly fancied were to earn 
for me wealth and distinction, The distractions 
eutside would have driven many a more experi- 
enced writer half mad; but I was too much self- 
engrossed to heed them. So tlie barrel organ 
mingled its cracked tones with the shrill blasts of 
the brass band at the corner in hideous discord ; 
the hucksters shouted “ Foine sparrowgrass” and 
‘** Fresh strawboys ;” the carriages rolled by; the 
women scolded and the children screamed in the 
adjacent mews; and a gentleman continued to 
urge me, in authoritative accents over the wire 
blind, to exchange one or two of my “‘’usband’s 
old ’ats” for three blue jugs, without disturbing 
my equanimity, or causing my mind to wander 
from the great object I had in view. I certainly 
was a little put out when Matilda, my sister-in- 
law, entered the room, and seated herself with a 
tight smile, crochet in hand, directly opposite to 
me; and her unsympathizing presence rendered 
the commencement of my story, ‘‘ Lucy Lang- 
ton, a Tale of English Domestic Life,” more difli- 
cult than I thought it would otherwise have been, 
I was undecided whether I should begin with a 
conversation, a bit of word-painting, or a moral 
reflection. 1 chose the latter, ‘‘ Reader,” I be- 
gan, “life is hike a game of cards; she who plays 
them carefully——” LBut here I was not quite 
sure whether Araminta Goosequill or one Tucker 
were the author of the passage I was beginning 
to write ; so I flung aside tlie moral reflection and 
beyan at the bit of word-painting. 

‘Many tourists will remember the striking 
beauty of the long western road leading from 
lt to the town of A y, in North Wales, 
ita richly cultivated lands, and the noble amphi- 
theatre of mountains.” This was too much in the 
guide-book style to please even me ; so the bit of 
word-painting shared the fate of the moral reflec- 
tion, I now essayed the conversation : 

“Damn it, my dear, why ain’t the children in 
bed?” cried a rough voice, 

It then struck me that to begin ‘* Lucy Lang- 
ton” with an oath, was not paying her proper 
respect; so I bit my pen and felt bewildered, I 
found English composition more difficult than I 
had expected, Suddenly I bethought me of what 
Ihad heard respecting a well-known female writer, 
whose ideas never flowed easily unless she had 
relays of stout purveyed to her from time to time. 
I rose and rang the bell, 

‘** Bring me up one of the pint bottles of stout,” 
I said, when the servant appeared. 

“Have a crust with it, Araminta,” snorted my 
sister-in-law, with severity, ‘“‘or it will get into 
your head, which you kuow is not strong at that 
sort of thing.” 

Her remark nettled me. It was not pleasant to 
be told one had a weak head just as unusual de- 
mands were about to be made on its strength. I 
refused the crust, and drank the stout ; the effect 
of which was not to stimulate my intellect, but to 
render body, as well as mind, sleepy and para- 
lyzed. I had sufficient presence of mind, how- 
ever, knowing Matilda was watching me, to knit 
my brows sapiently, and write pot-hooks and 
hangers with rapidity in my account-book, and 
just as the mist began to lighten, and something 
like an appropriate beginning to ‘“* Lucy Langton” 
meandered slowly athwart my brain, my nurse 
entered, work in hand. 

** Please, mum, will you fix where vou would 
like the buttons to be placed? And I forgot to 
ask you this morning for tea and sugar. And the 
children say you promised them some jam for 
their tea this afternoon, Oh, and will you please, 
mum, speak to Miss Edith? there’s no doing no- 
thing with her in the nursery, She’s been and 
dragged every bit of clothes out of the wardrobe 
for hacting, as she calls it, and has just woke baby 
out of a beauti.ul sleep.” 

At that moment, jam, buttons, and babies were 








nothing to me in comparison with the opening 
| paragraph of “Lucy Langton,” but Matilda’s 
| severe eye was on me, saying plainly : 

Quite the Mrs. Jellyby, neglecting her child- 
ren and house for that sickly trash. Soon she 
will be in dressing-gown and curl-papers, and 
poor George will be whipping the children and 
giving his baby the bottle.” 

So I succumbed, and worn out with the heat, 
interruption, stout, and sister-in-law, 1 put up the 
little account-book, and betook myself to domes- 
tic concerns. 

So it went on from day to day, the story pro- 
gressing slowly, spite of constant interruptions 
and anxieties, It was about half written when my 
sister-in-law told my husband plainly she could 
stand it no longer—she must go, She would 
come back and finish her visit when poor Araminta 
had returned to her senses, 

**To see her, George,” she said, “ with cheeks 
all in a blaze, like erysipelas, nibbling her pen, 
and staring idiotically out of the window, or 
sipping beer and sherry, is too much for me, 
Don’t look angry at me, George, for I am only 








speaking for her good. Much she or you know 
of editors and publishers, They won’t even look 
at her trash, much less publish it, And the poor 
thing is counting her chickens before they're 
hatched—a new mantle for herself, silk frock for 
Edith! My poor brother! I always knew Araminta 
to be a fool, but I never thought her folly would 
come to this” and with a dignified sniff she re- 
tired to pack up her belongings. 

My husband regarded my literary aspirations as 
he did his sister’s tirades—with the good-natured 
tolerance of a kind and elightly-indolent disposi- 
tion. He certainiy shrank a little, I fancied, from 
the sight of the little account-book. 

“T have no doubt it’s capital, dear,” he would 
say, ‘‘ but don’t ask me to read it, till it’s finished. 
One don’t like too much manuscript, it’s such 
deuced unpleasant reading.” 

“Ah,” I thought with some bitterness, ‘you 
will all change your note when the publisher's 
check comes in ; when critics join in praise of the 
new star that has appeared in the literary firma- 
ment; when the knocks of duns are heard no 
longer, and fish is added to the joint at dinner.” 

My story went on all the quicker for my sister- 
in-law’s departure, and it was at last finished and 
neatly recopied in properform, Nothing I ever 
read gave me such intense delight and satisfac- 
tion as the perusal of my own composition, I went 
through it again and again till I cnew it by heart. I 
would get up in the dead of the night to expunge an 
article or add an adjective. I would lie awake for 
hours thinking how lovely it would look when 
arrayed in all the majesty of print, with a 
magenta-and-gold binding. I began to doubt 
whether any of the periodicals were really worthy 
of it. Indeed, I cannot think now without a 
painful blush of all the pride and fondness with 
which I regarded this my first and last literary 
bantling. My husband read it, and was of course 
favorable in his judgment of it. 

*““Deuced good,” was his remark as he put 
down his cigar, and worked vigorously with his 
fingers at his long tawny mustache. ‘I didn’t 
know you were half so clever, Araminta ; couldn’t 
do it myself to save my life, and have my debts 
paid into the bargain. The spoony scene between 
Miss What-do-you-call her and the devil-dodger 
is first-rate, Pack it up, old child, and I'll send 
it with a note to Pluck, He’ll tell you what to do 
with it,” 

Mr. Pluck was the only friend we had who was 
connected with that literary world whose pre- 
cincts I was so anxious to enter. He was the 
editor of a first-class periodical, A shrewd, 
prosperous, well-looking man, of a kindly disposi- 
tion, but with a natural and professional aversion 
to aspiring amateurs, the marketable value of 
whose productions he rightly regarded at a \ery 
low figure. But I was in a heaven of my own, 
and feared no Pluck. He was too clever aman 
himself not at once to see and appreciate the 
brilliant promise displayed in the story, “* Lucy 
Langton.” Most probably he would try and 
secure it for his own periodical; and the imagin. 
ary terms I made with him were fabulous in their 
haughty exorbitance, All this time the expenses 
of my household were willfully increased, Cream 
with the children’s fruit-pies, a box at the opera, 
dinners at Richmond and Greenwich—these were 
mere trifles which “Lucy Langton” would easily 
settle when she appeared in print. 

My husband sent the MS. with a note to Mr, 
Plack, who did not hurry himself in answering it. 
His delay cast the first chill over my ardent, 
hopeful expectations ; in my ignorance, I looked 
eagerly at the advertisements of the August num- 
ber of his magazine, thinking to see ‘Lucy 
Langton” in the list of its contents. She was 
not there, poor thing, nor likely to be, 

I shall not soon forget the day when his answer 
came, nor the spasm of disappointment that ran 
through me when with it I received back my MS, 
My sister-in-law having returned to finish her 
visit, was with me when it arrived. We were 
at luncheon; and though I hurriedly thrust the 
manuscript into the side-board drawer, I know 
she saw it, for she emitted a sonorous sniff of 
triumph, and her eye gleamed with wicked en- 
joyment. 

With a badly-assumed air of indifference I 
opened Mr. Pluck’s note. 

I read it with a mist dancing before my eyes, 
and made out its sentences in disjointed fashion, 


“Dean GoosEQuiLL,—. . candid opinion. ... 
false kindness to mislead... . weak, inexperi- 
ienced. ... tale wants incident and study of 
character, ... . Perhaps in time... study... 
might become an agreeable writer... return 
it. . .nouse for it myself. Your wife should be- 
gin with short papers... If can help her in any 
way....very happy.... 

“Faithfully yours, 
** BOLINGBROKE Piuck.” 


So the dream was over; the fabric I had so 
airily built dashed to pieces in a moment by 
a Pluck’s well-meaning yet destructive hand, My 
disposition was impulsive and not persevering, 
easily raised and as easily depressed, The scales 
fell suddenly from my mental vision, and I saw 
“Lucy Langton” with even, perhaps, a more 
truthful and searching eye than Mr. Pluck. The 
bright sun, the children’s tattle, and my sister-in- 
law’s continued triumphant stare were too much 
for me. I turned white and faint. ; 

** Don’t worry your poor mamma,” said my kind 
relation to her young nieces; “‘she has had bad 
news.—Is your letter from your father, Araminta, 
or from Betts ?” 

Her question was not a kind one. Butts was 
our largest creditor, and I had fondly hoped to 
have settled his bill,on which we were paying enor- 
mous interest, by my ill-fated effort. Yes, Butta; 
the tax-gatherer; Marshall and Snellgrove ; 
Mdme, Louise de Verdreuil; tailor, hatter—all, 
even to that dreadful man Pump, who called 
regularly once a week for his unpaid plastering 
and repairing account, were to have been 
paid out of the profits of “Lucy Langton,” 
Bailiffs, Cursitor-street, loomed darkly before my 





eyes. I could stand it no longer, and rushed out- 
of the room, up to the quiet and solitude of my 
bedroom; I re-read Mr. Pluck’s note. ‘‘ Study!” 

I exclaimed with an bysteric titter ; ‘a woman of 
my age study! How do others write? How did 

Miss Burney write ‘Evelina’ at sixteen? How 

did Misa Bronté write ‘Jane Eyre’? Ah, madam,” 

I continued, with bitter emphasis, as I gazed 

spitefully at my own reflection in the wardrobe 

mirror, ‘‘you are not and never will be, a Miss 

Burney or a Miss Bronté. Matilda is right. 

You’re @ fool, nothing better; a vain ignorant 

fool!” 

And thus ended my literary career. I have 
returned to my senses and my household duties ; 
but it will be some time yet, I fear, before I am 
restored to the Micawber-like state of content 
which I enjoyed before I took pen in hand with 
the vain hope of rivaling Jane Austen and keep- 
ing out the bailiffs, 





A Goov Ipra.—Mr. Wilkes has introduced 
a valuuble feature in his Spirit of the Times, by em- 
ploying a distinguished Veterinarian Professor to give, 
gratuitously of course, professional answers through 
the columns of the paper to all inquiries concerning 
sick or injured horses or cattle. 


If you must take Medicines then take 
AYER’S which are by far the most effectual remedies 
to be had anywhere. 


THE BARNUM & VAN AMBURGH 
MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE CO., 


Broadway, Bet. Spring and Prince Sts. 


Open from Sunrise till 10 P. M. 


Second Week of Watts Phillips, Esq.’s successful 

Sensation Drama of 
NOBODY’S SON. 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 244 and 74, p.m. 
BOHEMIAN GLASS BLOWERS, 
RARE WILD ANIMALS. 
Living Giraffe, White or Polar Bear, Psir of Bactrian 
Camels, Young Gnu or Forneé Horse, Pair of African 
Hyenas, Porcupines, etc. 
FOUR BABY LIONS. 
Tom Thum Elephant, Hannibal, Jr.; Infant Female 
Esau, Beautiful pical Fish, Circassian G:rls, Zalum- 
ma, Agra and Zobeide Luti, Mat Lady, G antess, Dwarts, 
Living Skeleton, Fat Baby, Sea Leopards, etc, 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
IMMENSE MENAGERIE. 

Admission to the Whole, 30 Cents. Children under 
ten, 15 Cents. 

in active preparation, an entirely new Sensation 
drama by the distinguished young American author, 
J. G. Maeder, Esq. 




















Just Out, 
THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gumer-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CuBA, PUERTO-RICO AND 8ST. 
THoMAs; with Suggestions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintstor Tours. One Vol. 8vo. ILLus- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 
Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervowa system. 
Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
ILLUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





D. Appleton & Company 
Are now publishing in weekly volumes 


A CHEAP AND NEAT EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


Handsomely privted, trom clear type, on good 
paper, and of convenient size, 


Comprising the following Volumes at the annexed Prices, 
varying in Price according to the number 
of Pages. 


On receipt of $4 50 we will mail to any address, as 
fast as published, post-paid, the entire works of Charlea 
Dickens, and also a 


Steel-Plate Portrait of Dickens, 
Suitable for framing. 
SEND 15 CENTS 


For a copy of “American Notes,” which will show the 
style of the publication. Sent.free of postage. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 





APPLETON’S EDITION 


OF THE 


Waverley Novels, 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


From new Stereotype Plates, uniform with the New 
Edition of Dickens, containing all the Notes of 
the Author, and printed from the latest 
edition of the Authorized Text. 








TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES. 


Price 25 Cents Hach. 


Printed on fine white paper, clear type, and convenient 
in size. Pronounced “ A Miracle of Cheapnesa,”’ 


The first volume, ‘ Waverley,” issued on February 
22d. A volume published every Saturday until the 
Series is completed. 

On receipt of SIX DOLLARS we will send the entire 
set of Waverley Novels, as rapidly as published, and a 
copy of a new 


Steel-Plate Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 


from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, suitable for 
framing; the Books and Engraving to be sent free of 
postage to any part of the United States. 
Send 25 cents for a sample copy of “ Waverley,”* which 
will be sent free of postage. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 





GREAT OFFER.— dORACE WATERS & CO., 481 
i Broadway, will dispose of 100 Pianos, Melodeons 
and Organs, of six first-class makers, at bargains for 
cash, or will take one-fifth cash and the balance in 
monthly installments or for rent, and rent money ap- 
plied if purchased. 





FRANK LESLIES’ 





With No. 129 is given away a magnificent picture, 22 
by 28, endtled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY’S 
GRIP. For,sale by all Booksellers, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














Just Published. May be ordered by Post. 


RATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; On, THE 
EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER. Including a 
Chairman’s Guide. By Wm. Prrrencer. Introduction 
by the Hon. Jonn A. BrycuaM. Rvles and Methods of 
Practice, by which Readiness in the Expression of 
Thought may be acquired, and an acceptable style both 
in composition and gesture obtained. One handsome 
12mo, vol. of 220 pages, tinted paper, beveled boards, 
Price $150. 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 
This 1s believed to be one of the most instructive and 
practical works yet published. 648-49 





The Groat Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
Samyies, particulars, etc., sent free by mail tor 50 cts., 
which will yield a net profit of over $4. They are every- | 
where needed, and sell at sight. 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hiusdale, N. H. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of February 6, 1868, 
N 3207 


0. 1320 


No. 9200 
No. 16634 
No. 2491 





No. 21034 
Being the six capital prizes, 


Yates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


GOLD! GOLD! 
My Golden Compound will force the beard to grow 
thick and heavy on the smoothest face in twenty-one 
days, in every case, or money refunded. Sent by 





Agents wanted. Ad- | 
tf 


Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
| 





Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


HBlegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity of admirable pictures in oil, on canvas, 
of great merit, and such as from their size a 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundrea dollars 
each, which he proposes to give to subscribers on 
the terms stated below. These beautiful pictures in 
any saloon or parlor would not suffer by compari- 
son with the finest oil paintings. The subjects are 
as follows : 

I.—“ THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
Sull of character, and rich in color. Size, 

10 by 124 inches. 
“A charming picture of Spanish life, spiritedly 


drawn, full of character, and effectively colored.” — 
| Watson’s Art Journal. 


II.—* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 





view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 


in the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 
“Original pictures of the size and merit of these 


| would cost from $75 to $100.— Watson's Art Journai. 


| JII.—* BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 

LACE-MAKER.” Anelaborate and highly- 
Sinished interior. Size, 184 by 214 inches. 

“It is really finely treated—a scene of real life so 

touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by eve y 

ove. An original picture such as this would bring 


| $300.— Watson’s Art Journal. 
IV.—“ THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” | 
| 


by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 
inches, 


mail, postage paid, tor 60 cents a package; or three | and harmoniously colored, The charming female 


for $1. Address 


M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ml. 


: Curls! Curls !—One application will curl your 
hair into beautifui curls, and last six months in every 


for 50 cents a package, or three for $1. Address 
M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, I. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil i, formation ubout these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed tree on applicition. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Avent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York, 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUUSCRIBERS,. 
Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... $4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........+.+++++ 1 00 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbere.......-.. 4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen WeCks........0eeeeeeeee +. 100 
Allustrirte Zeitung (Germen)— ¥ 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 4 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks............+00++ 1 00 
Viustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or ils equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 9 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... - 450 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 2 25 
Roys’ and Girls’ Weckly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... - 250 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... - 125 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..... eveee 3 50 
Budget of Fuan— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 50 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern....... cooee 12 HO 


CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Flive copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—five copies one year, in one 
wra' per, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son get ing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

fllustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15, 

Boys’ and Girls’ 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiie’s ILiLvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CorR- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year... 2... .cceeeeceees $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and 
Magazine, one year,........ceccciecescees 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 


$6, with extra 


ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 5 00 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- j 
ney Corner and Budget,............... 6 00 | 


One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 


BBM ooo cc ccccccccccccsoscocccs -ecccccscocse OO 
UNIIED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazryg, four cents; 
on¥each copy of the ILLusTRATED NewsPaPer, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrunec, Bupeet or Fux, and Preasant Hovns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
acriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazine, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUsTRIRTE ZEITUNG 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupaset or Foun, Boys’ 
anp Grrts’ WEEKLY, and PLeasant Hovrs, three cents 
per quarter 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but asthe postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our pub ications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires, It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance, 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send Name and Addre es in full 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Box 4121, P. O., New York. 


Weekly.—Three copies, | 


7 00 | 


| figure in this picture will be universally admired. Five 
| hundred dollars would hardly purchase an original 


_ | picture ot this class,””"— Watson's Art Journal. 


| ‘]T must express my surprise and gratification at 


“Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and richiy 





| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


: ‘TY | their artistic excellence.—Col. 7. B. Thorpe, Author of | 
case, or money refunded. Sent by mail, postage paid, | the « Bee Hunter.” 


| “In execution and general effect these works are 
eens the best specimens we have seen.” —New York 
umes, 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I,—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 587 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE'S LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
$3 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; or one sub- 

scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 

to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 

Oil-Pictures. I. or IL, “ THE GUITAR 

PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 

BRIDE,” at his option. 


IT.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or five 

| in all, some to one, some to another, will be 

entitled to a copy of the elegant Picture in Oil, 

No. IIL, “BREAD AND TEARS.” 


III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
the highly-finished and brillant * FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 





Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture, 


To facilitate efforts to get up clubs, we will send 
the picture, “* BREAD AND TEARS,” to any one 


us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received, 


To any one sending five subscriptions, and 80 re- 
uesting, we will in like manner send “ THE 
FA LOONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the Magazine or the papers ordered, 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates, 





FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Given away, with No. 52, Title and Index to 
| Vol. 2; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
| AGAINST HIS WILL; with No. 68, an Illus- 
trated CHECKER BOARD, for Chess and 
Dranghits. 


| 16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
| WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
| sold by ail Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy; 
or, 1 copy for six months, $1.25; 1 copy a year, 
$2.50; 3 copies a year, $6.50 ; 5 copiesa year, 
| $10. 





| 
| 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly sub- 
scribers (Ten Dollars, sent at one time), will re- 
ceive either of the beautiful Oil Paintings named 
below, which have been imported from Italy by 
| Mr. Leslie: 

1. THE GUITAR PLAYER, by Giuliano; 
full of character, and rich in color. Size, 10 by 
124 inches. 


2. THE PROMISED BRIDE; a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party in 
the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

The getter-up of a Club of tivo yearly subscribers 
(Five Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box 
of Crandall’s Improved BUILDING BLOCKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


A yearly subscriber (Two Dollars and a Half, 
sent at one time) will receive our COMIC ALMA- 
NAC for 1868, containing over 60 Engravings. 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 


As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weelcly is stereotyped, 
all back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions 
to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, New York. 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 





87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade 4t a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large 1n- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districta of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 


| OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 700, 80c., 90c., best $1 
6 





engaged in getting up a club of five for the LADY'S | 
MAGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to | 





r lb. 
mixED (Green and Black), d0e., GUc., T0c., 80c., 90c., best 
vu 


$1 per th. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, | 


$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 
$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per th. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low pric» of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 


80c., W0c., $1, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN THA Co. 
Nos. 91 ann 393 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


| 


| 





| 








Through our system of supplying Clubs th hout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
- mooeme their ne the same (with the small 

onal expense 0 tation) as though 
bought them at our bef tute city. ag ve 

Some parties —— of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tes or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price Liet, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more, ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereatter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Glub, Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or smitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American [ea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. B81 & BSB VESEY 
Post-Office Box 5,643,New York City. __ 





STREET. 





C. E. COLLINS & CO. Removed from 42 to @'7 and GO Nassau St., Opposite the 
Post-Office. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





certificate to keep accurate time. 





OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones, 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
® the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
g- with a view to the best results im regard to wear and time. 
‘ pearance, durability, and time, they have never been 

oe watches costing five times as much. 
Price $15, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, For this small sum any one 


These watches are 


For a 
ualed by 
Each one warranted by special 


can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a guld one costing $150. Also, 
Oroide Chains, as well made us those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express. 


watches for $90. 


Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 
To CLuBs—Where six watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra watch, making seven 


Cc. B. COLLINS & Co., 


tf 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Uffice, New York (up stairs), 


ss Bomething New. “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





rTIVHE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 

dress W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. Agents 

supplied at $2.00 per dozen. 643-55 


ICH AND RACY. “Star Spangled Banner” for 
| MARCH. 8 pages, full of tun, Comic illustra- 


tions. 32 columns of Wit, Humor, and funny matters 


| generally. It has no equal. Sold by all newsmen. Only 





5 cents. Mailed for 50 cents a year. Subscribe NOW. 
Back numbers can be had. Specimen for 6 cents. 
Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdsle, N. H. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 

1 kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
a. Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 — 


street, N. Y. 

- . — . = ? 
The Zeyptian Mystery-—Wonderful an 
a4 tds receipt of 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 

BACH, 122 Nass:u street, New York. 638-41 


BRIGGS’ CURATIVE FOR CORNS, 
Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, Frosted 
§ Feet, &c., surpasses all other reme- 


»s, — No more pain trom Corns; no more sleepless 
iante from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing 
Briggs’ Curative does not eat or burn, but 


Nails. 
, softens and heals si) al ailments. 
oeold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1.00. 
DR. J, BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 
64-58 














This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 639-51 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Sta Goods 
and Silver Watches, $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t,, N.Y. tf 
$10 A Day for all. Stencil Tool Samples free 
Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 648-51 





A New Patented Compass Watch. 
Handsome Case, Magnetic Steel and Metal Works, 
Enaneled Dial, Glass Crystal, Unique Design. War- 
ranted to keep correct time, or money refunded. Sent 
by mail for $3. L. MORRIS, 182 St., N. ¥. 





Winter Evening Amusement —Parior 
Fireworks, 25 cents, a,ic Ferns, 25 centa, he Egyp- 
tian Mystery, 25 cents. Magic Cigar-Lighters, 25 centa. 
Parlor Lightning, 25 cente. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents. The lkarlor Pistol, 65 cents. Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 cents, Explosive Spiders, 25cente, Magic 
Cards, 30 cents. The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 
ali kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 
sau street, N. Y. 638-41 
THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE. 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 
Published for he benefit and as a caution to y 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, und sent tree on receiving 
dire.ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYF. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same pub'isher, 
ee 6 a ee the great Poem of the 
a, 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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A FAMILY QUARREL. 
Anpr—“ Well, if I can't get in myself, I'll get this stick in.” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
BPWwIiANOFORTTS, 
were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 
Prize, the. Legion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 


making sixty-three first premiums during the past torty- 
four _ Dresser tatancan No. 652 Broadway. ott 


TO THE LADIES. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 
Wo ars selling Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods 








of overy description; aiso, Silver Ware, Furniture, dc. | 
Vauable Presents, from $3 to $500, sent free of charge | 





PRINCE & COS. 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow iInuse| 
BUFFALO.N-Y. CHICAGO.ILL 


A. BSBAFHB, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 


Speedy Cure 


ror 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Magical. 
coreg atm AS. portage ct, twelve dos 
& 00., "120 © Trem Gement Bt, Boston. 


Bold by’ all 





CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW, NOVEL, 
very STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not cur! up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 


are intended for advertising 
ali kinds of businers ; also 
theatres, conceris, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 
Pubtishers of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, eto,, 
and Manufacturers of 
drugzists’ arlioes, Yankev 
- notions, stationers’ goods, 
2., hakuware, tools and implements, machines, 
ventions, or by in any line of busi- 
woe, will Gnd the Metal Cards both effective and 
ive, Supplied either lain or printed. Send for 
a List. B. M. 





SMITH, 4 Dey St., Now York. 


for 25 cts. ; 100 Photograyfhs of Ac tors tor 
Sho Photons of Min-trels for 25 cte.; 100 
o Union inion Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos ot 
gr lala All the above sent, post-paid, 
C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co,, New York, 
646-500 


—_—_ 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Ee ern mates to eny oftccas Sex 60 ots. 
Taazz of it powers for $1. Address 
° ¥. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


101 Om, PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 





Its Effects are | 











Leck Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world, 
for an Illustrated Circular, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


Send 


i temciey Was 


rr f BK IND Ss 


SPOR 





SCHUTZE & LUDOLF¥’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
sa ve time the cheapest, 





caer ete BROOME 8TREET, near Seen | 


"PLANOS TO LE T +t the lowest rates, 


649-520 








| BREWSTER & BALDWIN 


FINE ; CABRIAGES, 


786 BROADWAY, MEW YORK, 


(NEXT TO GRAGE OMUECE, ) 


A Well-Assorted Stock Constactly on Hand. 
aa~ Milustrated Cat furnished if desired. 








And others should ecnd toall parts of the U nited States 
by HARNDEN’S EXP1.888, 66 Broadway. tfo 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 


Hannah Hlizabeth Madrell, deceased. 
GEORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 





Wanted the mt address of Gnoaes LEIGH 
COPELAND, who is a resid legatee of the will 
of Hannah Elizabeth A nega late of 


George Leigh Copeland is 
immediately to his father, J Hans Co; polka, yd 
Canal Street, New York, or “to Mesars. Francis & 
mond, Sohcitors, 21 Harrington Street, Li moe. 
land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be dead, 
and this advertisement meet the eye of any one ac- 
quainted with the fact, they are rcquested to commu- 
nicate to either of the above addresses. 








| 

















A POPULAR DIVINE H4S A **CANON” FIRED AT HIM FOR PRFACHING TO THE HEATHEN OF NEW 


JERSEY —BUT THE ‘‘ CHARGE” 


‘PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
advised to counsel with MUNN & CO., Editors of 
the Scientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
heforc the Patent Office for over Twenty Years, Their 
American and Euro ar Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
tor sive in the worl Charges less than any other relia- 
ble agency. A Pamphlet, containimg full instructions 
to inventors, is sent gratis. 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 | 


Mechanical Engravings, and the Uni ted States Census | imitation in the markct. 


by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, | 
mailed on receipt of 25 centa, 

Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New 
York. 613-550 


Ziconomy is Wealth! 
Fi'ty per cent. or more Saved on Dry-Goods of every 
description. Every Package $1. Snd for desc-ipiive 
circular. SYMONDS & CO, 129 Chambers St. 











WHEATON’S ¢ OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseeses of the Skin. 


Price *0 cents; by mail 60 cents, All Druggists sel) it. 
WEEES & Porter, Boston, Propristors. 626-770 
"HYDRAULIC 


OOW -MILHBER. 


Wanted Immediately, 


All who are look- 
ing tor business to 
call and examine 
the AYDRAULIC 
COW-MILKER, Pa- 
tented May 22d, 
1866, and Feb, 18th, 
1°68. A sure cure 
for aching hands 
and kicking cows, 
lt milks the four 
teats of a cow at 
once. It imitates 

p the calf—draws and 
stops drawing to swallow. It milks cows perfectly dry 
in from two to three minutes. It is operated by hand, 
dog, horse or other power. One man can attend seve- 
ral machines, milking as many cows at once, It is sim- 
ple, durable and self-adjusting. Will fit any cow. Milks 
three-teated cows as well as any. Easily worked, not 
liable to get out of order, and has proven by practical 
use to be more agreeable to the cow than hand-milking. 
A rare opportunity is now offered to enterprising men 





with large or small capital to make money either by 
traveling or locating in city or coun RAULIC 
Broadway. ° 


COW-MILKING MACHINE CO., No. 


a" STAR — 
Kerosene Burner, 


With only 53, in. chimney, consumes 

allthe oil in the deepest lamps with 

good light. Burner is always perfectly 

a, oa. so thatno heat descends into the 

“lamp to generate gas, hence no explo- 

/~. sion can take where this burner is 
need. 





Send p for Circular. 
‘ Wormers Depot: 
~ F. RB. DOMINION, 393 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
Send $3 for sample dozen. ° 





ANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN 


For March. No. 120. 

THS COMIC HISTORY OF THE MONTH. 

Lancz Cartoons: Bluc Beard’s Return ; or, 
The Giving Up the Keys—The Car of Jugger- 
naut—The Fun aud Mystery of a Russian Bath 

The Adventure of Hans, the Crow and His 
Aunt—Bennett Lecturing the Parsons, Players 
and Politicians—Grand Monster Scheme of 
Villainy —The Women Put to Rout— The 
Budget Among the Petticoats—with numerous 
Sketehes by Bellew, Newman, Stephens, and 
all the famous Artists of theday. For Sule by 
all Newsmen. 


$100 a Month Salary will be paid for | 
Agents, Male or Female, in a - my pleasant, permanent 





| business; full Sree by return mail, or sam- 
| ple ss $4 50 for 50 cents. A. D. BOWMAN & | 
CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (Clip out and return | 
this notice. 648-600 
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BEING WE4K THE SHOT WILL DO BUT LITTLE HARM. 





“AMERICAN (WALTHAM WATCHES. 


At Greatly Roduced Prices. 





Recommended by Railroad Engineers, Conductors, 
Expressmen, aud other experts, as superior to all others 
pd durability, steadiness, and accuracy as time-keep- 


*Unserupulous importers have placed a worthless Swiss 
To avoid imposition, purchasers 
should invariably dema nda certificate of genuineness. 

For sale by al! respectable deulers, tfo 


POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’:s of Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 27 Johu st., near Nassau; 692 
Bioad’y, n, 4th St. "Pipes and Holders 
cut toorderand repaired. All goods 
warranted genuine. Send for whole- 
sale or retail circular, Box 5,846. o 


CLOVERINE, 
“A Delightful Goessenee for Benzine, 
W. H. $CHIEFFELIN & CO., New York City, 


PROPRIETORS : 
ARCHER B. ROTTON & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
645-94 











a Morse Doctor Free. 


SICK AND INJURZD ANIMALS CURED 
GRATIS. 


Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, the great Family, 
and Literary Weekly yo of the United 
ploys a distinguished Veterinarian Professor, 

ives advice and prescriptions through its columps, 
Free, to all inouiries concerning Sick or Injured Horses 
or Cattie, sent to the paper by mail, The cures of bun- 
dreds of valuable animals attest the importance of this 
py oy me nt of the Spirit, Replies are made 

to all inquiries, whether froma subscribers or not, No 

horse owner or Veterinary student should be without 
the Spirit. Single copies to be bad at the news-siands. 
Subscriptions $5 a year. Address 

ott EDIIOR “‘ WILKES’ SPIRIT,” New York. 


STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC PEN 


and INK-RETAINING HOLDER. 
Jne dozen Pens (assorted points) and a Holder mailed, 
paid, on receipt of fifty cents. A, 8, Barnes & Oo., 
tfo 





Pension for Young Men. 


Fathers desirous of sending their sons abroad wil! 
find that by sending them to Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, 
toey will be doing what is necessary for the advahce- 
ment of their sons’ education. Protessor Beltz has 
several places unoccupied at present, and would be 
on to receive some young Americans desirous of 

ning French, German, etc., and Science. His 
is in a healthy part of the city. Buyers Ge 
with reason desiranlc will. be found at his abode. 
References—Dr. Von Gagler, Director of the Mathema- 
tical Class in the Polytechnical School; Dr. Von Hifn- 
del, Professor of Engineering, etc., etc. Address 
PROFESSOR LOUIS BELTZ, 
365 Olga Strasse, Stuttgart, Wu: temberg. 
Per Bremen or Hamburg. 649-500 





WARDS, 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Belf{-Moasurem-nt for Ghirtss 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 

Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPA.TY. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


8S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Union Square, 
New York. 








| BUYING AN EARTHQUAKE.—Seo Frayx 
Lzeum’s Bupegst or Fux. Seward Sold. 











